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THE WORLD 
THE TYRE ®& 
THE MOTORIST 
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The World and the Motorist are obvious. 
The Tyre is the Victor—the most re- 
liable, the most durable, the best tyre 
to be found anywhere on the roads of 
the world. 




















Proprietors of the Challenge 
Rubber Mills, Eagle Wharf 
Road, City Road, London, N. 


Telegrams— Telephone— 
‘* Signature, Hox, London.” 3497 North (3 lines) 


The Victor Tyre Company, Ltd., 
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WHITSUNTIDE. | 
MR. ALDERSEY SWANN 


Consulting Motor Engineer, 9, REGENT STREET, S.W., 


has ready for immediate delivery the undermentioned fine Cars: 


1913. 
26 h.p. 6-CYLINDER DELAUNAY BELLEVILLE LANDAULETTE 
25-30 h.p. 6-CYLINDER SUNBEAM CABRIOLET 
16-20 h.p. SUNBEAM LANDAULETTE 
1912. 
12-16 hp. RENAULT LANDAULETTE (new) Telephone 3616 Central 
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Plays WANTED.—Send your work to 
us and let us submit it to some of the 

many Managers and Producers who are 
repeatedly asking us for Original Plays and 
Sketches. All MSS. entrusted to us will be 
honourably dealt with. Prospectus free, 


CaMBRIDGE Pray AGENCY, Savoy House, 
Strand, W.C, 


T YPEWRITING promptly and 
accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Specimens and _ references.—Address Miss 
Messgr, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur- 
biton, S.W. 


J CURNALISTIC and SECRE- 

TARIAL TRAINING FOR LADIES.— 
Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in 
journalism. Excellent introductions given.— 
Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Molton 
Street, W. 














THE IDEAL POLICY 
ovides Life Assurance WirHout MEDICAL 
XAMINATION up to £300, provided the age of the 
assured does not exceed 45. 
IDEAL Whole Life; Endowment; 20-Payment 
Whole Life; Life Assurance combining House Pur- 
chase Benefits. Policies issued over £300 and up 
to £2,000 subject to Medical Examination. 
IDEAL Pure Endowment; DOT Polic (Ideal 
Assurance for Children}, are Popular Policies in 
Growing Demand. Guaranteed Cash Surrender, 
Loan, and Paid-up Policy Values are Endorsed on 
every Ideal Policy issued. _ Prospectuses post free. 
City Lire Assurance Company, LIMITED, 
6, Paut St., Finspury, Lonpon, E.C. 
M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 











ARGAINS IN BOOKS.— 
Kipling’s Complete Works, 25 vols., half 
calf, gilt, fine set, £12 12s.; Meredith’s 
Works, fine set, cloth, 24 vols., £8; 
Thackeray’s Centenary Biographical Edition, 
26 vols., £6 6s.; Dramas and Tragedies of 
Chivalric France, 13 vols., including Bran- 
tome’s Book of the Ladies, £3 35.; 
Times Century Dictionary, 8 vols., 2 
levant (pub. £15 15s.) for £6 10s.; 
Temple’s Flowers and Trees of Palestine, 6s., 
for 1s. 10d., post free; Studio Magazine, 40 
vols, £9 9s.; Purchas’s Voyages, 20 
vols., £9 9s., Glasgow, 1905; Slater’s En- 
gravings and their Values, 1912, 18s.; 
Chaffer’s Marks and Monograms on Pot- 
tery and Porcelain, 1912, 42s. Library of 
French Masterpieces, edited by Gosse, 12 vols., 
42 2s.; Baily’s Magazines of Sports and Pas- 
times, 64 vols., £7 10s.; Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales, large paper, illus. by Rackham, £2 2s. ; 
Proc. Inst. Civil Engineers, 142 vols., cloth, 
416 16s.; Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, 
17 Vols., 1808, £5 10s.; Beardsley's 
Morte d’Arthur, 2 vols., £5 10s., 1893; Por- 
ter’s Knights of Malta, 1858, 2 vols., £3 3s. ; 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illustrated, 
#17 17s.; Gould’s History Freemasonry, 3 
thick vols., morocco binding, £2 2s., cost 
£6 6s.; Journal Society Chemical Industry, 
vols 1 to 24, £16 16s.; Chambers’ Illustra- 
ted Encyclopaedia, 10 vols., half Morocco 1904, 
43 38. Will take any good books in exchange 
for above.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOK. 
SHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 








FOR SALE. 


Several Hundred Copies of a Specially 
Prepared Map of South America 


Printed in Colours, showing the 

Produce and Chief Character- 

istics for which each District is 
noted. 





For particulars apply 
ACADEMY OFFICE, 
63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 




















NEW WITNESS 


(Conducted by the Editor and Staff of 
‘THE EYE-WITNESS.’) 
Edited by CECIL CHESTERTON 


THE HARI-KARI OF THE MARCONI COMMITTEE 
AN OPEN LETTER TO MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
By F. Hugh O’Donnell. 
SUN-YAT-SEN’S APPEAL. By C, Sheridan Jones. 
THE UNPOPULARITY OF ODIN, By Arthur Ransome. 
FALSE SPRING. By Edward Thomas. 
‘OUR LEADING ARTICL®.” POEM. By A. P. Bragg. 
LABRADOR. By Thomas Seccombe. 
CONFESSIONS OF AN ANTI-SUFFRAGIST. 
By G. K. Chesterton. 


Sixpence Weekly. 
At all Bookstalls and Newsagents. 
Publishing Office: 


9, John Street, Adelphi, 
London, W.C. 





The Book Monthly 


May Number 


Chief Contents Include: 
WHAT THE GERMANS READ 
A First-hand Impression by One who has Lived 
with Them 
A LONDON LETTER 
The Best Selling Books in Bohn’s Famous 
meee: By James MILNE 
THE “STORY INTEREST’ ONLY 
What Working Boys and Girls Read and what 
they Miss 
THE SUPERLATIVE CITY 
A Cheery Cockney Gossip with “‘ Master John 


isin By C. E. LAWRENCE. 


ALE OF BOOKS 
bene my they be Brought Nearer to the 
Great Public? 


Specimen Copy post free 6d. Annual Subscription post free 6s. 6d. 
CASSELL & CO., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, LONDON, E.C. 








EVERY FRIEND OF INDIA 
and 
EVERY UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE IN THE WORLD 











THE ACADEMY 
A Weekly Review of Literature, Science and Art. 
PRICE THREEPENCE. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
INLAND, 15s. Post Free. FOREIGN & COLONIAL, 17s. 6d. Post Free. 





This may be sent to any Newsagent, or to the Offices of 
THE ACADEMY, 63, LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS, W.C. 








To 
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hould subscribe to THE ONLY ALL-INDIA EDUCATIONAL 
JOURNAL, having the largest circulation. 


THE COLLEGIAN 


AND PROGRESS OF INDIA 


Edited by Prof. N. N. Dey, M.A., B.Sc., of Calcutta 


With the help of a strong Editorial Staff. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
Single Copy 6d. or o*12 Dol. 


gs. 6d. or 2°31 Dols. (post free) per annum, to any part 


of the World. 





THE COLLEGIAN is the only Educational Journal in India which yom 
tains the complete collection of Educational News of India, Burma and Wy ne 
and which, by noticing the Educational Methods, Needs and Progress So 
in the present times, as also in the past, aims at establishing an intern aa 
relationship between the Indian Universities and Colleges and those in 


parts of the World. 


Single Copies from THE MANAGER, 
COLLEGIAN OFFICE, CALCUTTA, INDIA. 
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Notes of the Week 


E are in possession of evidence as to recent 
appointments to County Benches, with 
which we shall deal soon. Our evidence 

relates only to certain counties, and we are anxious to 
complete the record before we gibbet Lord Haldane. 
With this object in view, we invite communications 
from magistrates in England, giving us reliable facts. 
In view of the report of the Royal Commission on the 
Selection of Justices of the Peace, which expressly 
banned partisan appointments, what has taken place 
since Lord Loreburn was hounded from office, con- 
stitutes a very grave scandal. We reserve other 
epithets for a future issue. 


Volume IX of the Oxford English Dictionary is now 
published, and once more we are compelled to admire 
the completeness of its references and the fineness of 
its distinctions. This instalment takes us from 
“Sniggle’’ to “ Sorrow,’’ and the most important word 
between these limits appears to be the smallest; we 
find fifteen columns of small print devoted to the 
elucidation of the various meanings of “So.’’ The 
amateur of philology need only endeavour to trace 
every significance of a common word such as this to 





| 








realise how difficult is the task, especially when in- 
stances of each use have to be given. Another point 
that the casual reader of this enormous dictionary is 
obliged to note is the number of words included that 
are entirely unfamiliar to him. “Sny,” “snur,” and 
a dozen other curious combinations of letters greet his 
eyes, and he begins to feel how little he actually knows 
about his own mother-tongue. Still, luckily for most 
of us, there is no need to employ the exceptional voca- 
bulary here available; if we did, we might speak 
correct English, and yet be misunderstood even by 
educated people. 


We should like to enter a vigorous protest against 
the coarseness that passes under the heading of “ Re- 
views’? in a certain undistinguished weekly contem- 





porary. “ The Manchester Guardian,’ we read, “ com- 
pares Mr. — with Heine, Mr. Yeats, and Henley; 


we compare him with a monkey, a barrel-organ, and 
an ungreased sausage machine.’’ Then, after a short 
quotation, follows a sentence so offensive that we will 
not reproduce it. Fortunately, most authors are aware 
that this sort of would-be smart writing is worthless, 
considered as criticism; the pity of it is that papers 
can be found so utterly oblivious to good taste as to 
print such hopeless, gutter-bred paragraphs. 


Mr. Henry Stead, who went out to Australia recently 
to take charge of the Review of Reviews for Australasia, 
has great hopes of the paper under his charge, and, 
judging by the issue which has just reached us, he 
may reckon upon a success. During the next few 
months several hitherto unpublished articles by his 
father, the late Mr. W. T. Stead, will appear, and we 
note that, although Mr. Henry Stead has so far refused 
to write about his father, he proposes to publish a short 
series of papers which will correct some of the mis- 
apprehensions prevailing with regard to that energetic 
and impulsive character. In the present number there 
are some good and independent articles on the most 
pressing topics of the day, and the selection of matter 
from the home periodicals is excellent. 


It is stated in all seriousness by a contributor to an 
American business magazine that the man with a keen 
sense of colour-values has the advantage in a business 
interview. In this way: he will dress in sombre tones, 
and wear a scarf-pin of a disconcertingly vivid hue: his 
opponent, unable to avoid the fascination of the pin, 
will become confused, and will of course lose the deal. 
Theoretically, this is a very acute idea; but we question 
whether the colour-duel will ever become popular. The 
scarf-pin gentleman might so easily be replied to by the 
wearing of a watch-chain of disturbing thickness; he 
might also be entirely relieved of his dazzling possession 
by an envious member of the proletariat. On the 
whole, we fancy that the article was written by some 
clever journalist with an eye for lively “copy” and un- 
sophisticated editors. 
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The Spell 


THEY ride upon the wind at night, 

And on the stirrups of the dawn— 
The souls of whom he would have sight, 

The souls from whom he is withdrawn, 
They parley with him at the gate, 

He calls them friend, he claims them kin, 
But still his hearth is desolate, 

And still they may not enter in. 
For one walks by him night and day, 

With silver voice and beckoning eyes ; 
Ever she leads him far away, 

From where the key of entrance lies. 
He cannot choose, he cannot choose 

But follow in her rainbow track; 
He can but weep such joy to lose, 

He can but look with longing back. 
And whete she leads he knows too well, 
The stones, the loneliness, the dark ; 

But hers is the eternal spell— 
The viewless goal, the unshot mark. 


V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 








Should Suffragettes Be Certified 
As Lunatics P 


T is with unfeigned pleasure that we notice that the 
present House of Commons has quite unexpectedly 
shown—for once—it has realised the obligations of duty 
and of honour, and has more or less contemptuously 
thrown out the Bill demanded, with every accessory 
of outrage, by the be-draggled and demented crowd 
of hysterical females who prove their incapacity by the 
methods they adopt. 

Sir Edward Grey, with a curious inability to recog- 
nise facts, has attempted to draw a line between the 
militant and non-militant sections of the female 
factionists. The Prime Minister, with a much truer 
insight into essential conditions, has based his argu- 
ments simply on a natural thesis. Women are delight- 
ful—whilst they understand their mission. They may 
rightly demand freedom and non-interference in their 
own domain and in everything properly connected with 
it. When, acting under the impulse of disordered 
brains, they seek to encroach on matters which on vari- 
ous grounds they cannot and they should not touch, 
women become positively detrimental and wholly 
distasteful. 

In their revolt against nature they lose every attri- 
bute of the primal conception and they are abnormal. 


We will here consider for a moment where the 
boundary between sanity and insanity has been fixed 
in civilised communities. Starting with the admission 
that no one is entirely sane, and that the standard of 
sanity is a standard of rule and convention, we come 





to the conclusion that custom and law decide who is | 


normal and who is not. As the law of Moses was 


mainly a sanitary law, imposing restrictions on human | 


freedom, so every succeeding system of civilised society 
has been based on the idea of eradicating or at least 
of curbing human impulses to commit evil: 

Alas, our frailty is the cause, not we; 

For, such as we are made of, such we be. 

What will be the constituents—the healthy con- 
stituents—of posterity, we may ask, when these ram- 
pageous furies in pursuit of something which—in these 
days—is not in the least worth having, prostitute every 
pure and clean sentiment which they should possess, and 
behave in a way which would be abhorrent to savages ? 


Sir Edward Grey’s shallow distinction between 
militants and non-militants is entirely without value. 
The non-militants of to-day will be the militants of to- 
morrow. The human mind has been likened to a 
drunken man on horseback. If you prop him up on 
one side he falls over on the other. If this is true of 
men how much more is it true of women, with the con- 
ditions of their nature inevitably reacting on their 
mental balance. 

The line between normality and abnormality is very 
like Euclid’s definition of a line. It is very nearly 
imperceptible and almost intangible. A very good test 
of madness is whether a person is prepared to commit 
crime having no commensurate object in view. A 
person who steals a purse wants the money; the person 
who slays an enemy follows a natural impulse. Both 
of these may be sane as the term is accepted; but 
senseless crime can only be referred to insanity, over- 
weening belief in powers which do not exist, or claims 
which are opposed to the accepted principles of Nature. 

We observe that a wealthy gentleman is about to sell 
his home in order that he may have more money to 
devote to the cause of the suffragettes. We have noted 
the remarks of Mr. Bodkin in the prosecutions at Bow 
Street, and no doubt the police will pay all necessary 
attention to people who are guilty of eccentric actions. 

There is a very celebrated foreign poet whose diet 
for the half of a year is hay. License is allowed to 
poets, and if they have a liking for the nosebag, such 
a preference is clearly referable to excess of genius. 
We wonder whether a similar diet would tempt the 
hardened hunger-striker. Compounded with nettles 
and with thistles, the diet might possibly prove 
irresistible. 


The real injury which these women are inflicting 
arises from the egotistical belief that they really matter 
and that their responsibility begins and ends with them- 
selves. They seem to have no conception of what 
is really their mission, and if they have not that they 
are not normal, and the ordinary consequences should 
follow. 


In prisons, if a man displays abnormality, the doctor 
segregates him under observation, and if his condition 
does not improve, he is transferred from prison to 4 
different kind of institution. That is exactly what is 
wanted in the circumstances of to-day. Those who are 
abnormal should be certified insane. 

CECIL COWPER. 
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Chinese Porcelain and Art—IV 
By F. BENNETT-GOLDNEY, M.P. 


HE instinctive desire of life, often somewhat ob- 
scured in the West by the prevailing religious 
belief, naturally holds a foremost place in the symbolic 
art of the East. Humanity the world over wishes itself 
long life and happiness, and is universally altruistic 
enough to wish it to those whom it regards as friends 
and benefactors. Buddha, as the founder of the great 
Religion of Beneficence and Love, is naturally the per- 
sonage most often represented, either in person or by 
symbol. His figure is ubiquitous in some shape or other, 
and is repeated in identical forms in innumerable sizes, 
materials, and methods of artistic treatment, many of 
them almost as well known in Europe as in Asia. Next 
to Buddha, however, the Taoist deity of longevity, 
Shou Lao, and the Taoist Eight Immortals, are the 
most frequently recurring figures in Chinese art gene- 
rally, and more particularly, perhaps, in porcelain 
decoration. This singular group of nine Oriental 
worthies—for Shou Lao himself, although a divinity 
on his own account, is undistinguishable from the rest 
save by his peculiar emblems—seems to the modern 
mind a characteristically Chinese association of gro- 
tesquely incongruous personalities. To our own fore- 
fathers, however, in Tudor days, nothing would have 
seemed more natural than that the “ Nine Worthies ”’ 
of popular renown should have their counterparts 
among the pagans of the Far East. The analogies and 
parallels existing between the two groups are, in fact, 
much more striking than their dissimilarities and dis- 
crepancies. The nine chosen heroes of the world who 
ranked as worthiest in late medieval tradition were 
three pagan—Hector, Alexander, and Julius Cesar; 
three Jewish—Joshua, David, and Judas Maccabaeus; 
and three Christian—Arthur, Charlemagne, and God- 
frey of Jerusalem. Shakespeare, it may be noted, who 
brings five of the worthies on to the boards in “ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost,’’ includes two whose presence among 
them is elsewhere unauthorised—Pompey the Great and 
Hercules ; while even authentic lists occasionally substi- 
tute Guy of Warwick for Godfrey de Bouillon, casual 
additions of the same kind being far from unexampled 
in the groups pictured on porcelain of Shou Lao and 
his companions. 


Shou Lao himself is represented as a benevolent and 
venerable greybeard with preternaturally developed 
forehead and ear-lobes, the latter testifying in a manner 
not readily intelligible to the divine life he leads. He 
always carried a ju-i sceptre in one hand, and often in 
the other a sacred peach, the fruit of the Fan-tao tree, 
which puts to shame the mythic aloe of the West with 
its centenary flowers, by blossoming once only in every 
three thousand years, and consequently taking another 
three thousand to develop the fruit in maturity. Some- 
times, however, he is accompanied by two youthful 
attendants, who carry this and other of his emblematic 
symbols, and sometimes by a stag, which he occasion- 





ally bestrides as a palfrey. Of the Eight Immortals 
themselves, Chung-li Ch’wan, or Han Chung Li, said 
to have lived not later than the third century B.C., suc- 
ceeded by means unknown in becoming possessed of 
the real elixir of life. His effigies display him rapt in 
deeply religious contemplation of his own aldermanic 
proportions and the navel at its apex, a circumstance 
of considerable interest as bearing evidence of direct 
connection between Taoism and the extravagancies of 
the Greek monks of Mount Athos in the eleventh and 
succeeding centuries A.D., when they sought after the 
divine light of Mount Tabor in the same region of 
their corporal anatomy. His special emblem is a feather 
fan, with which he is able to raise the dead ; but he also 
shares with Shou Lao the honour of bearing the sacred 
peach as one of his badges. 

Another worthy of uncertain date is Li “of the Iron 
Crutch,’’ who was instructed in Taoist lore by Lao Tze 
himself, who appears to have conducted his education 
on a system of his own, productive—in this case at 
least—of untoward complications. Lao Tze, it seems, 
was in the habit of summoning his pupil’s soul to meet 
him in the spiritual world, and in order to obey the 
Master’s summons, Li was compelled to leave his body 
in charge of one of his own disciples. On one occasion 
the disciple in charge was himself summoned away on 
a similar errand, and Li’s body was left without a 
guardian. Somebody else’s soul, accordingly, who 
happened just then to be in search of a desirable resi- 
dence, took possession of Li’s empty tenement of clay, 
and when Li’s soul returned from his lesson his body 
was nowhere to be found. Thus left homeless, the soul, 
by this time probably convinced that immortality is 
rather a poor affair without a certain amount of mortal 
nutriment to sustain its activity, was glad to take refuge 
in the body of a mendicant cripple whose soul was 
opportunely at that moment about to enter the less 
peremptory conditions of non-existence. In this guise, 
therefore, Li became a kind of Chinese Wandering Jew, 
his usual emblems being his iron crutch and his pil- 
grim’s gourd, in addition to those assigned to him in 
common with others of the Pa-Hsien. 

A third Immortal frequently portrayed upon Chinese 
porcelain is a lady, Ho Seen-Koo—if that be the correct 
transliteration of her name—daughter of Ho-Tai of 
Taeng Chen of Canton. She was much given to lonely 
musing among the mountains, in the course of which, 
apparently, it was revealed to her that the scrapings of 
mother-of-pearl were an effective substitute for the 
powder of immortal life prepared according to the pre- 
scription followed by the Hare in the moon. The 
Empress Wu summoned her to the Imperial Court just 
about the time when St. Augustine was expounding 
the doctrines of immortality to King Ethelbert of Kent 
and his subjects. She was less successful, however, 
than the Apostle of the English in securing the royal 
favour. She started on her journey, but before arriving 
at the palace, possibly in consequence of having taken 
an overdose of mother-of-pearl, she had become not 
only immortal, but invisible, and no further record of 

her history is forthcoming. Her emblem is the lotus 
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flower or nenuphar, its special significance in this case 
doubtless referring to the disappearance of both the 
lady and the flower : 


Now folds the lily all her sweetness up, 
And slips into the bosom of the lake. 


A fourth, Liu Tung Ping, apparently “ flourished ”’ 
about fifty years earlier, and learnt the art of immor- 
tality from Chung-li Ch’wan, who entered on his career 
as an Immortal about a thousand years before him. 
He is at once the St. Anthony and the St. George of 
Taoist hagiology. He successfully resisted the dif- 
ferent temptations, and was rewarded for his virtue 
by being invested with a magic sword, which he em- 
ployed for four hundred years together in slaughtering 
dragons and other pests of society. A sword (fim) is, 
therefore, his natural emblem; but as its supernatural 
powers might seem to detract somewhat from the valour 
of the mighty arm that wielded it, he is generally repre- 
sented with it slung carelessly across his back, while 
his right hand grasps nothing more formidable than a 
Taoist fly-flap, in order to indicate that the parlous 
monsters with whom he foregathered were, in his heroic 
estimation, nothing more than so many flies, or, at 
most, mere wasps or hornets. 

Another is Chang Ko-Lao. He was an experienced 
necromancer, who received great assistance in his many 
journeys through various parts of the world from his 
possession of a white mule, which appears to have been, 
mythologically at least, a lineal ancestor of the white 
mule that carried Sir Perceval when he besieged the 
grim monarch of Castle Mortal in his stronghold, as 
recorded in the “High History of the Holy Graal.’’ 
The Chinese hybrid, however, was endowed with at 
least one specific quality, which he failed to transmit 
to his progeny in the West. When his master was not 
in need of his services the docile animal allowed him- 
self to be folded up like a pocket Ordnance map and 
put away in a coffer until his remarkable locomotive 
powers were again put in requisition, when he emerged 
from his garage and, after being duly inflated, proved 
himself as good as new. His peculiar emblem is a 
musical instrument (yu-ku) formed from the stem of 
a large bamboo, and played upon with two sticks. 
Sometimes he holds the instrument in his right and the 
sticks in his left hand; sometimes the pods are placed 
inside the bamboo, which then may easily be mistaken 
for a quiver. What may be the meaning of this musical 
symbol, which seems to be peculiar to Taoism, seems 
not to be known. 

A seventh, Han Seang Tze, was a grand-nephew of 
the statesman and philosopher, Hun-Yu, and a disciple 
of Liu Tung Ping, by whom he was brought to the 


miraculous peach-tree in order that he might eat and > 


become immortal. Finding the fruit beyond his reach, 
he climbed the tree and was, fortunately, able to taste 
of the life-giving ambrosia before he dropped from its 
branches. His emblem is a flute (¢ieh). 

It is not often that the Eight Immortals are all repre- 
sented, even upon porcelain, in a group together; and, 





as in the case of the Nine Worthies of the World, there 
is some uncertainty as to the personages to be included 
in the mystic number. Just as Shakespeare makes 
Pompey one of the nine, so some of the painters of 
Chinese porcelain make Lau Tsae-Ho, and others, 
again, Tsaou Kwo-Kiu, the eighth Immortal. Probably 
there were several more among whom the artist was 
free to choose; but with regard to the former of those 
named, the uncertainty did not end here, for it seems 
still to be a question whether Lau Tsae-Ho was a mascu- 
line or a feminine appellation. In any case, however, 
he or she is generally recognisable by the distinctive 
symbol of a flower-basket. Tsaou Kwo-Kiu is known 
by his always carrying a pair of castanets in his hand 
and wearing a Court headgear as brother of an empress. 
As his father died in 999, he may safely be inferred to 
have begun to be immortal at some time in the tenth 
century. 





Monsieur Valentin and the 
Functionary 


By R. A. J. WALLING. 


LASSES tinkled on the trays. Newspapers 
rustled : yesterday’s Matin and Le Soir of the 
night before last. Voices murmured, mainly about the 
heat which filtered through the green and white awning. 
Basket chairs creaked as their occupants stirred. <A 
waitress in ample black skirt and white lace coif 
flitted about. It was at Carnac-Plage, eleven o’clock 
on a Sunday morning, on the terrace of the Grand 
Hétel de la Plage. 


Belle-Ile-en-Mer was a grey cloud on the horizon. It 
rose beyond a sunlit ‘expanse of sea just stirred into 
blueness by a faint breeze. The southerly air died away 
a mile out and never reached the shore. The tide 
crept in over glittering white sands in wavelets rising 
only an inch high and making but a soft whisper as they 
bubbled to and fro. To the right the long, low, purple 
line of the Peninsula of Quiberon shimmered in the heat. 
The roofs and towers of the little town quavered like a 
mirage on the point of the narrow shelf of land project- 
ing into the Atlantic. 


There is a vivid interest for Englishmen in Carnac 
and Quiberon. Here it was that Admiral Warren’s ill- 
starred expedition, which was to have settled the revo- 
lutionaries and restored the monarchy to France, came 
to its disastrous fate. But many Englishmen visit Car- 
nac and never give Warren or de Puisaye or Hoche a 
thought. It was Monsieur le Fonctionnaire who brought 
them to my mind. 

“The Atlantic is not often like this,” I said to him, 
who stretched his legs from a basket chair beside me 
and gazed into the green and white awning, posing his 
cigarette over his nose in the intervals between the puffs. 


“Mon Dieu! you are right, monsicur,” he replied. 
y . 
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The Functionary had first attracted me cu the little 
narrow gauge roadside train that groaned, shrieked, and 
bumped with us down from Plouharnel. That little 
train, which gyrated along the roadside, taking sharp 
corners like a clumsy skater essaying the inside edge, 
was filled with a light-hearted company. There were 
Jacques Bonhomme and his wife and family off to the 
seaside for a day, a Sister, a Priest, two soldiers in red 
peg-top trousers, a sailor with the red button showing 
gorgeously on his white cap cover, and a collection of 
country-folk—all very loquacious and high-spirited. 

The Functionary was in natural contrast with all 
these. He was in still more violent dissimilitude to 
Monsieur Valentin. Probably that was nothing like the 
name of the Ebullient Young Gentleman. We merely 
gave him that nickname among ourselves, for no parti- 
cular reason except his ‘insouciance and his coquettish 
moustache. His gaiety was to the solemnity of the 
Functionary as the lightning playing before the thunder- 
cloud, like the ribaldry of the fool in the intervals of 
Lear’s passion, as Haydon said of Lamb’s antics in the 
presence of Wordsworth. The lady he escorted secretly 
egged him on to ever more extravagant efforts of 
raillery. 

As the lightning flashed more rapidly, the thunder 
cloud grew more forbidding. The Functionary’s re- 
sponsibilities, whatever they were, sat heavily on his 
shoulders—Hercules supported the world with less 
strain. He seemed to feel that he was charged to 
maintain the Whole Dignity of the Republic; it was ob- 
viously a profound grief to him that Monsieur Valentin, 
as one of Madame’s subjects, displayed such levity 
before foreigners. 

We had whirled past a wonderful dolmen by the road- 
side, and I had ventured a remark to him about the 
store of antiquities for which the district was. far-famed. 

“You are right, monsieur,” said he, throwing out his 
chest. “We pass over soil which is rich with the relics 
of the prehistoric past, and saturated with the sacred 
blood of brave men.” 

And, when he had achieved this, his eyes discharged a 
bolt of wrath in the direction of Monsieur Valentin. 

We had alighted from the little train, and walked 
along a new road to the big red and white building rising 
against the sky, labelled “ Grand Hotel de la Plage.”’ 
Indeed, all was new and red and white at Carnac-Plage. 
White villas with red tiles were planted like dolls’ 
houses upon the immensity of the beach. Behind, in 
the neighbourhood of old Carnac-Ville, were labyrinths 
of lanes with ancient farmhouses and votive wells and 
infinite pathetic Calvaries. Still farther back the mar- 
vellous “lines ’’ of the prehistoric builders, which our 
guide-book, revelling in the phrases so dear to the heart 
of the late Rev. William Borlase, A.M., delighted to 
call “ pierres druidiques.’”” But here modernity smiled 
unabashed. 

Here were week-end visitors from Paris, and day 
trippers from Nantes and Lorient, sitting on the terrace 
reading the Petit Parisien, sipping their apézitifs, clink- 
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ing glasses on little tables, and prattling of Vedrines | 


and Beaumont, or the strike, or proportional representa- 
tion, or “la grande Sarah,’’ whose summer-house was 
out there where the grey shadow of Bel]le-Ile loomed 
beyond the bay. Belated bathers came toiling up the 
sun-baked beach, hoping to get dressed in time for 
lunch. 


“Mon Dieu, you are right, monsieur!’’ the Func- 
tionary repeated, waking me out of the reverie into 
which I had fallen. “Nor was Carnac-Plage always 
like this.’” He waved his hand left and right to indi- 
cate the summer villas and the hotel. “Think of 
Carnac a century ago. Mon Dieu! do you know this is 
the Bay of Quiberon? Things have happened in the 
Bay of Quiberon, I believe! Any infant could tell you 
that—or almost any infant,’’ he added, as Monsieur 
Valentin passed across his line of vision, seeking a 
vacant basket chair, and humming the tune of : 


“Je cherche fortune 
Autour du Chat-Noir!”’ 


“ Peste!’’ muttered the Functionary. “What do we 
come to Carnac to see, monsieur, you and 1? You have 
a sympathetic air, monsieur. What is it you came to 
Carnac to see? Not the stout lady in a red bathing- 
dress, looking like a corpulent flamingo on the beach? 
Not at all! Not the banal person who sings inappro- 
priate songs in the voice of a grasshopper? Not at 
) ieee 

I made a non-committal motion of the head. The 
Functionary cast a glance of withering scorn in the 
direction of Monsieur Valentin. 

“No, monsieur! And I? I also come to Carnac to 
reconstruct the one scene in the history of Carnac which 
is worthy to live. I close my eyes to the flamingo and 
the grasshopper, and what dol see?” .. . 


He waved his cigarette in the direction of the mirage 
in the north-western sky. 

“It is June, 1795. I see the ships of your English 
Admiral Warren sailing round the point. Ah, no! 
The Atlantic was not like this. It raged over the sands, 
it threw white clouds of foam upon the rocks, it 
climbed to the port-holes where the guns peeped out, 
and to the bulwarks were the soldiers leaned, and to 
the poop where de Puisaye stood, who came to proclaim 
to the Chouans and the Vendeans a war against the 
Convention and the accession of Louis the Seventeenth 
. . . Who was it that prevented the scheme, and de- 
stroyed the emigrés? They talk of Napoléon! I say 
not a word about Napoléon; but a greater than Napo- 
léon came down to Rennes to conquer de Puisaye—and 
that greater was Lazare Hoche!”’ 

The Functionary doffed his hat and rose. Standing 
in front of me, with blazing eyes, he threw away his 
cigarette and, gesticulating, talked faster and faster 
in his monotone. The loungers turned their heads in 
their basket chairs to look at him. Monsieur Valentin 
shrugged his shoulders and made a grimace of pity at 
me. 
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“Lazare Hoche came down with only 5,000 men from 
the City of Rennes, but with them he brought the 
matchless genius of the greatest soldier in that epoch 
of military glory ... Hoche.. . Fort Penthiévre.. .”’ 

It was very hot. The voice of the Functionary droned 
on. My eyes glazed in the glare of sea and sky, and 
the voice faded away, swelling now and falling again 
as my eyelids blinked. Stray words penetrated my 
consciousness : 


“Hoche . . . they stormed the walls . . . gallant 
Sombreuil . . . they rush . . . soldiers, women, chil- 
dren . . . frantic cries . . . they crowd to the water’s 


edge . . . bullets, shells . . . a tempest of fire... 
the gallant, generous Hoche.. . all prisoners... 
imploring hands . . . the villainous Tallien . . . the 
frightful massacre of Auray . . . Hoche, monsieur, 
wept tears of blood for the fate of Sombreuil and the 
heroes whom he had beaten in open combat . . .” 

Another sound broke on my ears—the sound of a 
song—and I jumped up in my chair. The Functionary 
was still standing talking earnestly. From the other 
side of the terrace came the refrain: 


“Te cherche fortune 
Autour du Chat-Noir...’’ 


“Carnac, Quiberon, Lazare Hoche, Sombreuil !— 
these are sacred names to me,’’ said the Functionary. 
“I uncover myself in devout memory of the men whose 
deeds were witnessed by these rocks and this eternal 
> 

The luncheon bell rang in the hall. There was a 
general stir among our neighbours, and a rustling of 
rejected newspapers. Monsieur Valentin passed us 
with a queer grin on his face, still humming his tune: 


“Au clair de la lune 
A Montmartre le soir\’’ 


“Imbécile!’? muttered Monsieur le Fonctionnaire. 
“Think that it was not far from here that Hoche uttered 
his immortal summons, ‘ A nous les patriotes!’ and that 
Sombreuil refused to have his eyes bound before he 
died, saying ‘Je veux voir mon ennemi en face jusqu’au 
dernier moment!’ . . . Imbécile!’’ 


But, of course, the epithet was huried at Monsieur 
Valentin. 








The Historical Medical Museum, organised by Mr. 
Henry S. Wellcome, which is to be opened in London 
towards the end of June, will include some objects of 
exceptional interest. An important exhibit in the 
science section will be a large collection of the original, 
apparatus used by the famous Galvani in making his 
first experiments in Galvanism in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. A fine collection of early medical medals and 
coins from the Graeco-Roman period, ancient manu- 
scripts and early printed medical books will also be 
shown, together with many other objects of interest to 
medical and scientific men. 
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Comte Roger de Damas 


The Memoirs of Comte Roger de Damas, 1787-1806. 
Edited by JACQUES RAMBAUD. (Chapman and 
Hall. 15s. net.) 

HERE is perhaps one stumbling block in the path 

of the military autobiographer ever ready before 

his feet to trip him up. It is the temptation to pass 

judgment on events external to those which take place 

immediately beneath his eye. Such discursiveness, in that 

it breaks the thread of the narrative, is liable to excite 

irritation—probably unconscious—in the reader, which 

enly a very picturesque and pleasing style can pacify, 

and this is found in the present volume in a marked 
degree. 

The Comte came of a noble and ancient family, and 
in his blood burnt all the love of glory, all the highest 
ideals of chivalry of an earlier age. When barely 
twenty, he overcame countless tribulations and almost 
impossible obstacles to join the Russian army, where by 
special consent of Catherine he was enrolled an officer 
of Russia, a rank he ever afterwards held. It is really 
with the Russian army on the Danube that Roger de 
Damas tasted of the bitter joys of war. He only com- 
manded a column, or a brigade, or a troop, but he was 
eminently successful. In the naval engagements on 
the Liman, before Otchakof and Ismail he was ad- 
mired for his bravery and clear-sightedness and care- 
fully weighed-out calculations. He was encouraged 
and assisted by his seniors, and watched over faithfully 
by his star, in which, by the way, at this time he 
believed as implicitly as ever did Wallenstein. But 
once he left the first portion of his life behind, and 
served, as he himself said, “ uninterruptedly with the 
army of the Princes, the army of Condé, and every 
European army, without exception, in the senior ranks, 
in as many campaigns as there were years of war,” 
then his former fortune forsook him. He was thwarted 
on every side by the incapacity of Austrian and the 
self-interest of English generals. Thus he fought on 
almost with a gambler’s despair, always in the losing 
ranks. 

In 1789 he proceeded to Naples, where a still worse 
fate pursued him. The King and Queen were under 
the influence of General Acton, whose sole object was 
to rule the kingdom openly, not, as is usually the 
case, behind the throne, and under the shadow and 
mask of royalty. For close on twenty-seven years he 
held undisputed power, and showed himself to be 
cruel, treacherous, and weak. If it had so happened 
that he had been a Wentworth, with all a faithful 
favourite’s strength and foresight and care, he would 
have worked for Naples an incalculable amount of 
good; but, without one redeeming virtue, he ruined 
the little kingdom, and on his head alone must rest 
the evil results that sprang from the weakness he 
desired and enforced. Though Acton at first received 
Comte Roger amicably, his ever vigilant jealousy was 
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soon aroused by the friendship the whole Court showed 
him, and he conceived an intense hatred of the Comte, 
which neither time nor the change of circumstances 
could ever quench or overcome. 


Throughout the three French invasions that took 
place while Comte Roger was in high commands, he was 
hampered either by Mack, or Acton, or Elliot. In 1799, 
with the overthrow of the Neapolitan Republic, Damas 
returned from Palermo with the Court, and was de- 
puted with Saxe to resuscitate the army from the low 
grave of infamy and almost total non-existence towards 
which Acton had cajoled and forced it for twenty- 
seven years. Unfortunately it was too late. At the 
Court the French Minister Alquier would not permit 
the least improvement in the army or the muinutest 
amount of fortifications to be built: so strong was his 
tyranny that he could barely tolerate the few Neapoli- 
ten troops being drilled. Napoleon, being warned by 
his Minister of the intentions of Damas, and estimating 
his talents at their true worth, ordered his dismissal 
under threat of instant invasion. He was sent to 
Masséna, but Napoleon did not long permit this con- 
cession to protect the Italian Bourbons. After Auster- 
litz, the King and Queen were deposed, and, though 
[‘amas was recalled and given full and free powers 
over the army, he was forced to admit the cause hope- 
less, and returned to Palermo, regretting vainly what 
might have been so different, had Acton seen to the 
fortifications of the country, whose chief Minister and 
Commander-in-Chief he was, instead of passing the 
precious years in insipid jealousy and _ causeless 
intrigues. So far the present volume takes us. We are 
looking with some anticipation to the appearance of the 
next volume, which ought to contain further interesting 
matter about a remarkable man. 

We should like to say a few words concerning 
Damas’ power of writing. One most noticeable gift 
he has---the facile and felicitous trick of summing up 
in a few deft words the character of some man, no 
matter how complex it be. Take one example that 
touches Prince Potemkine of Taurida :— 


His inconceivable irregularities followed a regular 
and imperturbable course. He despised his com- 
patriots and exasperated them by his haughty ways; 
he loved foreigners and captivated them by the charm 
and delicacy of his attentions. 


His prejudices against the Austrians are most marked ; 
but the reader must remember that Damas was a 
Frenchman fighting in foreign armies, gifted himself 
with all a Frenchman’s natural and national quickness of 
Perception, and more especially endowed with a mili- 
tery genius of no mean order. To him it must have 
been most harassing and irritating to be subordinated 
to a Larsy or a Sir James Craig. He has some personal 
antipathies, as, for example, towards Nelson, which 
are so marked that they are not likely to cause a false 
impression. We are quite sure personally Damas must 
have been a most attractive man, and admire his evident 
honesty and disinterestedness. He fought on the 


losing side half his life, and, if he wished to seem a 
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true prophet by foreseeing the hopelessness of his 
cause, who shall deny it to him or blame his vanity ? 

It only remains to add there are some excellent and 
valuable notes and a fairly serviceable index. We can 
recommend this book whole-heartedly to the lay reader 
who wants a vivid but true, a picturesque but historic- 
ally correct account of a past century. 





The Greatness and Littleness of 
Clara Schumann 


Clara Schumann: An Artist’s Life, Based on Material 
Found in Diaries and Letters. By BERTHOLD 
LITZMANN. Translated and Abridged from the 
Fourth Edition by GRACE E. HaDOW. 2 vols. 
Illustrated. (Macmillan and Co. 24s. net.) 


Hap these volumes made their appearance five-and- 
twenty years ago, they would have been devoured with 
agonised ecstasy by every woman and almost every 
man who ever took a seat at the Popular Concerts in 
St. James’s Hall. In spite of their portentous length 
—Miss Hadow’s “abridgement’”’ runs to goo closely 
printed pages—we should have been loth to miss a 
sentence, for we all looked upon Mme. Schumann as 
the supreme player of her time. Our consciences 
may have told us that Rubinstein was infinitely 
greater, but we were willing to stifle conscience at the 
bidding of what was then the ruling clique in musical 
London. In those days the compositions of Robert 
Schumann transported us beyond any others, and when 
his wife played them we saw and heard her through a 
mist of hallowed admiration. In truth she was a very 
noble pianist; the lapse of years and the long pro- 
cession of magnificent players who have followed her 
do not in the least make us forget how noble. Well 
can we believe that when she said, “ In playing Robert’s 
music I feel as if some higher intelligence guided my 
fingers, and my whole being turns to music,’’ she spoke 
the sober truth. We know only two pianists who have 
ever interpreted that music in such a way as to be com- 
pared with her. That in some respects she was a 
“great’’ woman is, we think, incontestable, and be- 
yond her exceptionally finished technique and the 
almost incredible attention to the minutest value of 
every note she played there was the stamp of greatness 
on all she did, whether as soloist or in concerted music. 
It is clear that those who knew her well considered her, 
apart from her music, as a very wonderful woman, and 
even something more than that. Brahms, who had 
many and serious differences with her, in spite of her 
idolatrous attitude towards him, could write, “ Life is 
a wild polyphony, but a good woman like you can often 
bring about some exquisite resolution of its discords.’’ 
But we confess to having found the reading of Mme. 
Schumann’s life somewhat painful, and we have cer- 
tainly been disillusioned on many points. 

Mme. Schumann was one of the greatest of pianists, 
and she was of strong and masterful character. She 
reminds us often enough of Queen Victoria or the 
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Dowager Empress of China. But she was narrow, in- 
tolerant, self-centred. She seems to have lived her 
life in a mutual admiration society of the smallest 
kind. After her husband’s death, Brahms and 
Joachim are all-sufficient. “ How sad it is there should 
be no one but Brahms whom one can look up to and 
admire as an artist.”’ That was her attitude to the 
world of living composers; and as for the violinist, 
“Then Joachim played Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, 
and it was as if the whole orchestra felt a holy awe’’; 
and again, “ Everything is commonplace in Berlin ex- 
cept Joachim.’”’ She can allow no point of view except 
her own, and her high talk about Art becomes irritating. 
Everything that she did not like was “ inartistic,’’? and 
no one except herself and her two or three idols is 
ever given credit for a good motive or for a sincere 
devotion to this “Art.’’ There are scarce half a dozen 
allusions to any music not German in all the long 
diaries and letters. Good work was being done 
throughout Europe, but she knows nothing about it 
and cares less. Even Germans are not all spared her 
lash. “This enthusiasm for Wagner seems to me a 
kind of disease which sweeps across a country and 
carries away the very best people.’”’ . . . “We went 
to ‘Tristan’ this evening. It is the most repulsive 
thing I ever saw or heard in my life. To have to sit 
through a whole evening, watching and listening to 
such love-lunacy till every feeling of decency was out- 
raged, and to see not only the audience but the 
musicians delighted with it was the saddest experience 
of my whole artistic career.’ She goes to “ Rhein- 
gold,’’ and “felt as if she were wading about in’ a 
swamp,’ but consoles herself with the reflection that 
posterity will marvel at an aberration like this spread- 
ing over the world. 

After reading it all, we are left with the uncomfort- 
able conviction that she rather enjoyed “getting her 
knife in”’ to her musical contemporaries, especially if 
they happened to be pianists, such as Kalkbrenner, 
Tausig, or Biilow. Thalberg was a rare and for- 
tunate exception. She actually quarrelled with her 
devoted friend Jenny Lind, because the singer would 
not admire some variations of Brahms, and when 
Pauline Viardot, another devoted friend, declined, be- 
cause she had not time, to sing in “ Paradise and the 
Peri,’’ Clara writes, “I saw once more that she is not 
capable of understanding this tender German music.”’ 
Her outbursts about Liszt are more easily understood. 
He occupied a position which she would have liked to 
hold, and all his goodness and chivalry could not melt 
her hardness. She, at least, was incapable of under- 
standing the greatness of the man, and it was, let us 
hope, wifely affection which led her to exalt the 
“ Pilgrimage of the Rose’’ over Liszt’s music, which 
she found “dreadful stuff ’’—she who in her earlier 
days had been content enough with Henselt and Hum- 
mell, and Hunten and Pixis. 

This smallness of outlook, this grave want of gene- 
rosity, is all the more remarkable and regrettable be- 
cause it is in such vivid contrast with the fine attitude 
of Schumann himself to his brother composers and the 
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musical world in general. It may be that the trials 
and sorrows of Mme. Schumann’s life are in some 
degree accountable for what we are afraid we must 
call her extreme selfishness and her hardness. If mis- 
fortunes do not soften a strong character, they embitter 
it. Certainly the poor lady had more than her share 
of trouble. During the years of her father’s relentless 
persecution of the betrothed pair, the story and the 
letters remind one of “Clarissa.’’ Then, after all too 
few years of happiness with so delightful a husband— 
and what a man he was this book shows very clearly— 
came the tragedy of his last years, and his widow did 
not bring up her large family without many difficulties 
and sorrows. Well would it have been if Schumann 
could have communicated to his Clara something of 
his own tenderness and loyalty and unselfishness. His 
letters are the pleasantest portion of this book. He 
could write poetically as well as compose. How 
beautiful is that letter which begins, “God greet you, 
sweetheart! You have made it spring with me, and 
golden flowers peep out.’’ But she could write very 
good letters, too, and sometimes wise, brave, high- 
spirited ones, such as that to Mme. Schréder-Devirent 
about giving up singing; that to her son Felix when 
he had been troublesome; and another to “beloved 
Lix,’’ in which she explains that she must “keep her 
friendships in repair,’’ and cannot write very often to 
him. She writes about her concert triumphs with a 
delight in them which seems to show that, in spite of 
her “holy awe”’ for Art, she was not free from certain 
human weaknesses, and she not infrequently reveals 
herself as one who had to revise first impressions in a 
way that does not do credit to her consistency. The 
poor English are almost barbarians at one time, yet 
when a German audience had been cold, “the English 
have more reverence for great artists than the Germans.”’ 
Rubinstein, on one page, is “ the only person in Russia”’ 
who is “absolutely sincere’’; on the next, he “ lacks 
sense of awe,’’ and “I have not made acquaintance 
with a single artist in body and soul, they are abso- 
lutely superficial’’; yet, a few days before, Mme. 
Schumann had told Brahms that “the Russians are 
musical by nature, and, what is of great assistance, 
they are sensitive to much they do not understand.” 
But when she wrote that, she had just been rewarded 
with “a storm of applause’ for her “ Etudes Sympho- 
niques.”’ 

On the whole, then, this is rather a melancholy book. 
We are sorry that we know so much about Mme. 
Schumann, and would have preferred to have been left 
with the impression which we had gathered, years ago, 
from her beautiful playing, that she was a beautiful- 
souled woman. We think that Miss Hadow could 
have done better had she abridged the original still 
more. There is a great deal which might have been 
omitted. The number of misprints is remarkable, and 
the printing is not faultless; the letters are as a rule, 
but not always, in small type, and greater care should 
have been exercised in this respect. But the translation 
has, no doubt, been well done, and there is a fair 
index. 
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Chivalry 


Chivalry in English Literature: Chaucer, Malory, 
Spenser, and Shakespeare. 
FIELD. (Henry Frowde. 


$1.50.) 


WE wonder what would be the attitude of a resuscitated 


exponent of the gentle art of chivalry towards certain | 


members of the fair sex who nowadays occupy so 
much of the attention of courts of criminal jurisdiction. 


It is, we believe, somewhere laid down as a principle of | 
chivalry that the lover must love his lady till death, be | 


the attitude towards him of the latter never so out- 
rageous. Is the same principle applicable tc one’s 
conduct towards ladies who destroy one’s corre- 


spondence, blow up one’s house with dynamite, and in | 
general make one’s life a burden? Or comes there a | 


time when e’en the most chivalrous heart must be turned 


to stone? Be the answer what it may it was a real and | 


great pleasure to us to read once more in a condensed 
form the praise of gentleness, courtesy, valour, modesty, 
faithfulness, and those other laudable qualities which 
the present generation has so effectually discarded. 
Chivalry, as Professor Schofield truly says, is less an 
institution than an ideal, and ideals have changed since 
the days when it could be said of a man that “he was 
a veray parfit gentil knight,’’ though, according to 
modern ideas, he suffered from such manifest defects as 
truth, honour, and courtesy, was “of his port as meke as 
is a mayde,” and “never yet no vileinye ne sayde in al 
his lyf, unto no maner wight.” 


Such men are apt to be left behind in the race of life 


nowadays—maybe it was «ver thus—the more’s the pity. | in five baskets, labelled respectively “De |’Escaut a 


| l’Amstel et de Rubens 4 Rembrandt,’”? “La Vie 


In one respect we are, perhaps, not lacking. In con- 
tinental chivalry, at all events, though the author does 
not dwell upon this aspect of the matter, it was held 
that a man could not perfectly love a lady who was 
unmarried. The popularity of our Divorce Court is 
alone sufficient to prove that we realise the truth of 
such a doctrine. And let it not be forgotten that the 
ages in which chivalry pre-eminently flourished were 
unspeakably revolting in more than one respect ; gentle 
words often cloaked foul deeds. 


We console ourselves with the reflection that con- 
ceivably we have retained at least a portion of the spirit 
of chivalry, though the outward semblance be wholly 
lost. The way in which Professor Schofield’s typical 
upholders of chivalry praise such ones as “the veray 
parfit gentil knight’? of Chaucer, lead one to suspect 
that such men were at the best of times not common 
in the land. Moreover, we must not leave out of sight 
the “Reeve’s Tale” in estimating the worth of Chaucer. 
As for Malory’s “ Morte Arthure” there cannot be praise 
too high ; how immeasurably better would be our public 
school education if the reading of such books as this 
formed part of the curriculum. Professor Schofield is 
at some loss to explain how it comes about that Shake- 
speare “shortly after he had written ‘As You Like It,’ 
chose to represent Cressida as a sheer wanton.” The 
sole feasible explanation according to our view is that 


By WM. HENRY SCHO- | 


which is elaborated by Mr. Frank Harris in “The 
Women of Shakespeare’—that Cressida is but one 
phase of “the dark lady” of the Sonnets, whether that 
lady be Mary Fitton or not. 





The Irresponsible Journalists 


Souvenirs d’un Enfant de Paris. Third Volume: 
La Vie Moderne, Le Voltaire, Le Nom.  1879- 
1884. By EMILE BERGERAT. (Charpentier, Paris. 
3fr. 50.) 


To those who have not read the earlier volumes of M. 
Bergerat’s reminiscences our counsel is to read them 
both and read them instantly, especially the inimitable 
first series, where the chronicler’s father-in-law, Théo- 
phile Gautier, is still in possession of the stage. Then 
they may pass on to the new volume. Those who have 


| met the great “ Théo,” “Mon. V. H.,” and the 


Coquelins in the “Années de Bohéme’’ need no such 
counsel; their course is plain. Perhaps the interest of 
M. Bergerat’s later souvenirs is less poignant than that 
of his earlier ones; in any case they are interesting 
to an extraordinary degree. M. Bergerat makes a 
creed of gaiety, and his favourite complaint against 
modern times is that they have become too sad and 
serious. The chief factors, according to him, in this 


| alleged decadence of the French spirit, are the memo- 


ries of 1870-71 and the “ snobisme ’”’ of Anglomania. 
The fragments from the feast of memory that M. 
Bergerat has presented to the public are bestowed 


Moderne,’’ “ Quatre Tétes de Peintres Anglais,’’ “Au 
Voltaire,’” and “Le Nom.”’ The first and fourth of 
these are records of artistic tours. In Flanders the 
traveller lets himself go; he arrives at a season of 
kermesse, and enjoys every moment and incident of it. 
His feelings towards Rubens as an article of general 
consumption are illustrated by the following im- 
probable dialogue : — 


—Garcon, un bock. 

—~-Un Rubensbock terrasse, un! 

—Vous me donnerez aussi une tranche de jambon. 
—Un Rubensjambon 4 monsieur, un! 

—C’est tout pour le moment. 

—Rubens, boum! 


Rubens and the “ Ronde de Nuit’ of Rembrandt are 
his chief objects when more seriously and professionally 
engaged. Of the English painters, whom he saw when 
accompanying Bastien-Lepage on his abortive attempt 
to paint the Prince of Wales, he enjoyed himself most 
with Millais. 

The other sections of the book deal with literary 
adventures of M. Bergerat. “Adventures”’ they cer- 
tainly were; they are much too good to be quite true. 
M. Bergerat would never, if asked whether it was his 
“bonne vérité’’ that he was telling, reply with Suzanne, 
| “Je n’en ai qu’une’’: he is a confirmed Romantic, and 
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the truth about his smallest undertaking is obscured 
by the mists of romance and humour. We have used 
this last word because we know no other; M. Bergerat 
associates it with London fogs, and attributes to it 
certain kill-joy properties. 

Anyone turning over the pages of the present volume 
will hardly fail to stumble across the legend, in large 
capitals : 


ENGAPMAHC YANREPE REICREM. 


These are the words that met M. Bergerat’s eye when 
the landlord of the premises he was trying, with no 
assets, to rent for 18,000 francs, turned on the lights. 
When we explain that this inscription adorned a shop- 
window, and that the landlord was called Mercier and 
grew champagne, the riddle will perhaps be solved, but 
it made a great impression on the editor of the “ Vie 
Moderne ’’ that bloomed into life under these auspices. 
M. Mercier was conquered by audacity, so was the 
indispensable paper-merchant, who was predisposed in 
favour of the poet of the “ Cuirassiers de Reichshoffen.”’ 
The system propounded to the paper-merchant for 
settling the finances of the journal is unique and 
startling : 


Le papier remboursait le loyer, qui soldait l’impres- 
sion équilibrée par la gravure, laquelle de son cété 
fraternisait avec la double rédaction artistique et lit- 
téraire. Et l’on partageait les bénéfices ! ! 


Every detail of the administration of the “Vie 
Moderne,’’ down to the Italian duke who received the 
“ abonnements,’’ and had to be approached with cere- 
mony, was on the same scale. Its life, unhappily, was 
very short, but, if but a quarter of what M. Bergerat 
tells of it is his “ bonne verité,’’ it must have been sweet 
beyond precedent. 





The Buddha Doctrine 


Buddhism and Science. By PAUL DAHLKE. Trans- 
lated from the German by the BHIKKHU SILACARA. 
(Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 


IN a preface which need not be regarded as arrogant 
Dr. Dahlke claims that his book is one of those in 
which an author gives himself to his readers and can 
only be understood if his readers make a like return. 
Whatever may be thought of its doctrines his treatise 
will repay careful study, as it criticises both philosophy 
and science from an independent standpoint and with 
no little acuteness. On its purely critical side, indeed, 
we are inclined to rate the book rather highly. It is 
an admirable corrective, for instance, to the crudities of 
thought which underlay some passages in the Presiden- 








tial Address of Professor Schafer at last year’s meeting | 


of the British Association, if any memory of that very 
damp squib yet survives. The worst that can be said 
against this side of his book is that in his treatment of 
both philosophy and science Dr. Dahlke adopts the 
tone rather of a prosecuting barrister than of a critic 
anxious to meet his opponent’s case at its strongest. 


Thus we find him straining the meaning of technical 
terms until they necessarily break. He will have it that 
a pure Absolute ceases to be an Absolute if it enters 
into relations, not merely with anything else, but with 
itself, i.e., if it becomes self-conscious. So again an 
Identity is not that which remains itself amid all its 
changes, but that which never changes at all. In a 
Buddhist who claims that we must be prepared “to see 
concepts merge and blend upon whose clear differen- 
tiation the logical possibility of the entire system seems 
to rest” this is not very fine fighting. 

As regards the Buddha doctrine which Dr. Dahlke 
sets over against the theories of modern science and 
philosophy, a Western critic, ignorant of Pali, is heavily 
handicapped by his necessary dependence upon inter- 
preters often fiercely at variance in their expositions. 
Assuming, for the sake of argument, that the exponent 
with whom we are now concerned is everywhere correct, 
we find ourselves wondering whether this whole attempt 
to build up a world-theory upon the Buddha’s teaching 
is not more or less illegitimate. Here is Dr. Dahlke’s 
own description of the “mental atmosphere in which 
the Buddha arose” some five hundred years before the 
Christian era :— 


A feeling of life as suffering, fermenting through- 
out the entire Indian people; a firm belief in the 
transmigration of the soul and the endless prolonga- 
tion of this suffering conditioned thereby; the con- 
viction that asceticism purifies, after the effected puri- 
fication from old guilt heaps up merit, assures re- 
birth in heaven, and finally procures deliverance from 
Samsara, this terrible, ceaseless wandering from 
existence to existence. 


Viewed as an attempt to rehandle, by pure introspec- 
tion with an ethical object, these three ideas (1) of life 
as suffering; (2) of perpetual re-birth; (3) of purifica- 
tion by pain, the Buddha theory commands respect. 
But Dr. Dahlke starts with the belief that his “ dignity 
as a man” compels him to find a world-theory based 
upon adequate causes, and this is altogether another 
matter. We strongly suspect that a disciple who had 
approached the Buddha with prattle about his dignity 
as a man would have had to bear one of those calm 
but crushing rebukes which the Master always had at 
his command. In his own teaching, as quoted by Dr. 
Dahlke, we find nothing which masquerades as a world 
theory, but very acute introspective analysis, some- 
times expounded with the help of illustrations he could 
hardly have used if a world-theory had been his aim. 
Thus the Kamma (more familiar to us under the Sans- 
krit form Karma), which in the act of laying hold of 
fitting material becomes the I-process of the indi- 
vidual man, is frequently compared to a flame. As to 
the material on which the flame lays hold and without 
a continuous supply of which it must cease to burn, the 
Buddha does not seem to have troubled himself with 
any serious metaphysical inquiries. More remarkable 


still is a passage in which successive existences are com- 
pared to a flame burning through the night, which is 
not the same flame in the first watch, the second watch, 
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and the last watch, but “in dependence upon one and the 
same lamp” burns all the night. Here in order to get 
his illustration of the flame the Buddha introduces the 
idea of the lamp which remains one and the same, and 
we clamour to know what it is which answers to the 
lamp thus exempted from transiency. 

The truth appears to be that the Buddha, like the 
medieval moralist, was content with one idea at a time. 
Boccaccio, Petrarch, and Chaucer, three notables of the 
fourteenth century, when they wanted to depict an 
embodiment of patience cared little or nothing (Chaucer 
did care a little) that they were making their Griselda 
acquiesce in sin, and so in comparing existence to a 
flame the Buddha cared little for the subsidiary ideas 
which he introduced and the use which might be made 
of them. This is legitimate in a “ prophet”; in a gentle- 
man seeking to uphold his dignity as a man by formula- 
ting a world-system out of the sayings of the Buddha 
it is very illegitimate indeed. The Buddhist monks 
chant of their Master “ One single thing—he thought it 
out.” Dr. Dahlke writes: “I myself am the unique, 
to me accessible, pure actuality of the world. Budd- 
hism is the teaching of actuality. It starts out with 
the only pure actuality of the world, and from this point 
proceeds to suck the entire play of world-events without 
exception into the whirlpool of its thinking.” It is 
this remarkable feat of suction, which figures so much 
more largely in Dr. Dahlke’s world-theory than in the 
Buddha’s sayings, that breeds difficulties. 

Let us take one of these difficulties and see how Dr. 
Dahlke deals with it. How can the doctrine of Re-birth 
be squared with the simplest facts of heredity? Whether 
new life springs from the coming together of a man and 
woman depends, we are told, on whether a Kamma is 
ready to lay hold on the material they provide. But 
a Kamma may range at large, and is not even re- 
stricted to human material. There is no suggestion 
that it lays hold according to any fixed law, or that 
there is any racial, tribal, or family stock of Kammas 
working within a limited range. How then are we to 
explain the frequent reappearance of family character- 
istics (a very mild phrase to express generally accepted 
facts)? Dr. Dahlke flounders badly over this. When 
he is concerned with the Buddha doctrine he writes :— 


It is no persisting something-in-itself that passes 
over [i.e., from one existence to another]; it is the 
individual tendency, the predispositions, the character, 
the consciousness, or whatever else one has a mind 
to call the value in potential energy represented by 
the I-process at its disintegration, that passes over, 
by immediately taking effect, striking in, impart- 
ing the new impulse to the material to which it is 
uniquely attuned. 


On the other hand when he is facing the biologists he 
tells us :— 


I may have inherited my father’s nose, his manner 
of blowing it, indeed, since all lay foreshadowed in 
the material, and was obliged so to evolve itself. 


In this case the triviality of the example cannot disguise 





the importance of the admission that “all lay fore- 
shadowed in the material, and was obliged so to evolve 
itself.” 

A score of pages further on, when he is facing another 
quarter, Dr. Dahlke exclaims :— 


Beings are neither heirs of their progenitors nor 
bequeathers to their posterity: they are heirs of 
themselves. 

In the first passage our characteristics depend on our 
Kamma, in the second on the inherited material, in the 
third on our precious “self,” a quite distinct idea from 
that of the Kamma. Thus as regards biology Dr. 
Dahlke’s search for adequate causes seems to lead to 
rather confusing results. 

Another volume is to be written on Buddhist ethics 
and religion, so that we must not complain that some 
features of the Buddha doctrine which play a large part 
in propaganda (notably the possibility of gaining 
knowledge of previous states of existence and as to the 
august beings who abstain from Nirvana in order to 
help the world) are lightly touched on here. In the 
most important of the few references to ethics Dr. 
Dahlke writes :— 


I sustain my own existence through the perpetually 
renewed up-welling of volitional activities. It is 
possible for these to spring up again and again only 
so long as an object for my willing is present, i.e., 
so long as the delusion of identity is not put an end 
to. The moment any being arrives at the insight 
that there are in truth no identities—that there are 
nothing but flickering, flaring processes of combus- 
tion, which are one thing when I crave for them, 
another when I stretch forth my hand to seize them, 
and yet again another when I have seized them and 
hold them fast, he stops short, he begins to reflect ; 
and in reflection the blind impulse to live is sapped 
and weakened. The knowledge is borne in upon 
him: ‘‘It is not worth the seizing’’. . . So is it with 
the genuine thinker in face of the world and its values, 
whether they be called wife or child, money or pos- 
sessions, fame or honour, family or home. One clear, 
piercing, scrutinizing glance is more than they will 
bear. To the penetrating mind, the wretchedness 
of transiency is everywhere manifest—he turns away 
—it is not worth while ! 


Nothing apparently is worth while unless it can be 
bottled and preserved for ever. It is a poor conclusion ; 
but perhaps in the atmosphere in which the Buddha 
grew up no better was possible. For the race which 
had identified life with suffering was already life’s un- 
thankful traitor, and the improvements which the 
Buddha effected in the doctrines of the transmigration 
of souls and of purification by pain could not atone for 
his acquiescence in this treachery. 


Mr. John Lane will publish this week “ The Invincible 
Alliance,’’ by Francis Grierson, at 3s. 6d. net. In this 
book, admirers of Mr. Grierson’s distinctive qualities 
as an essayist will find the usual wide range of subjects 
handled in his customary terse and epigrammatic 
fashion. 
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Shorter Reviews 


Jérémie Gotthelf, sa Vie et ses CEuvres. By GABRIEL 
MureT. (Félix Alcan, Paris. 10 fr.) 


HE life of Albert Bitzius, better known under his 
nom de guerre of Jérémie Gotthelf, is a valuable 
chapter in the history of Switzerland. M. Muret tells us 
of the literary and political evolution of his subject 
in a clear and attractive, if at times somewhat prolix, 
fashion. “He came to literature comparatively late in 
life, partly through “ soif de vengeance ’’ on those who 
underrated the power of his ideas and his intelligence. 
Journalism had been rather a broken reed for his en- 
deavour to secure certain reforms. As a pastor, he 
had many misunderstandings with authority, and had 
failed to drive his ideas home on such occasions as 
ue found for expressing them. Once the plunge taken, 
however, into literature, he became one of the most 
prolific of writers, and, after Gottfried Keller, the 
great romancer of German-speaking Switzerland. His 
subsequent eclipse, due probably to his lack of art, 
seems to be drawing to an end. Of his art, M. Muret 
says it was “plus médiocre que celui de Dickens et 
méme que celui de Balzac’’; on the other hand, his 
sound realism, his uncompromising warfare for certain 
opinions make of him a very vital writer. He never 
divorced literature from morality, and the morality 
he preached was essentially and definitely Christian. 
His political morality bore the same stamp. He spoke 
of his opponents as the representatives of “1’Anté- 
christ.” He began as a Liberal and ended as a Con- 
servative, but the basis of his ideas remained always 
the same, being a compound of patriotism and 
Christianity. He opposed the nomination of Strauss 
to a Swiss professorship on this double ground. He 
was very active in the affair of the Sonderbund. M. 
Muret has given analyses of comments on most of the 
published works, and special chapters on his technique 
and on the Bernese dialect which is often used for con- 
versational purposes. The critic’s wide acquaintance 
with general literature, notably English literature, 
gives breadth and interest to his judgments. 





Sirenica. By W. COMPTON LEITH. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


(John Lane. 


IF any would fain know what song it was the Sirens 
sang—song fraught with enchantment so potent that 
strong bands could scarce hold wise Odysseus—let him 
learn now that it was “that music at whose first note 
the soul is roused against the prescribed and sanctioned, 
impatient of the ordered life and the arranged happi- 


ness. . . . It was the music which awakens to a glory © 


of arduous dreams. It was the signal which suddenly 
disgusts the soul’ with the thing which is all feasible 
or wholly understood, the summons which calls away 
from the possessed and measurable land into the un- 
charted kingdom of the Vague.’’ And if that daunt- 
less soldier and mariner escaped the lure but hardly, 








and by dint of force and guile, let younger spirits 
dream not of resistance by strength of will alone. Nor 


let them haply imagine in the fondness of scarce © 


fledged hearts that the possession of wings were the 
attainment of flight. If any man would encompass 
happiness, let him seek and find it within the safe 
demesnes of the little island of home and friends and 
trivial happenings. For out there, beyond the pillars 
of Hercules and the boundless ocean is toil and peril 
and ultimate shipwreck. Did Francis Thompson find 
happiness? Therefore, in whatever orbit of life you 
may happen to revolve, let not the fatal attraction of 
any star move you therefrom. Cleave to faith and 
duty, wife and children and friends, and forsake them 
not. What to you are Truth and Beauty? What if 
“your precise trimmed knowledge be vain as lore of 
heraldry, exact in forms that never were, if the symbol 
confessed, the aspiration, the dream, win nearer than 
your definitions to the beating heart of truth?’’ Let 
not these things concern you. Commit not “the in- 
effable folly of exchange.’’ And if, in spite of every 
warning and the storm cone flying, you put out to sea 
in a bark scarce seaworthy on a duck pond, know that 
on the sea of divine unrest few are they that weather 
the storm and live through the night of immortal long- 
ing to see the dawn of that Beauty which never was 
save in the mind of man. Yet perchance that sight 
were worth an infinity of suffering and endless night 
of sorrow. But if the Sirens call you, and your ears 
are not stopped, nor your limbs bound to the mast of 
common things, then, ere you plunge over the side 
toward that divine music, spare a little space to read 
this exquisitely voiced warning named “ Sirenica.”’ 





Garden Work. By WILLIAM GooD. 
(Blackie and Son. 5s. net.) 


Illustrated. 


“ GARDEN WORK ”’ is a thoroughly sound and practical 
introduction to most of the various branches of garden- 
ing. Amateur gardeners would do well to pay more 
attention to the problem of soils, manures, and plant 
diseases, and to the general health of their charges 
than is customarily bestowed by them upon such matters, 
and Mr. Good’s advice should be of assistance to them 
in the task. In a work of this size it is obviously im- 
possible to do more than outline the many phases upon 
which it touches, but readers should be stimulated to 
the acquisition of further knowledge. The so-called 
“Japanese garden,” illustrated in one of the coloured 
plates, is as unlike a real Japanese garden as could well 
be imagined; similarly, “rock-garden” is an obvious 
misnomer for the subject of another of the coloured illus- 
trations. But in the present hazy condition of know- 
ledge upon two so difficult matters these errors are ex- 
cusable. The book should be especially useful to the 
all-round gardener, professional or amateur, who, 
though knowing an ounce of practice to be worth a 
pound of theory, must needs have a basis of knowledge 
upon which to build. 
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My Robin. By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 
Putnam’s Sons. Is. net.) 


(G. P. 


IF it were not for the fact that Mrs. Burnett knows 
how to. choose the right words and construct a 
well-rounded sentence, “ My Robin’”’ would have been 
a rather dull story. As it is, it is very frail, and, 
although it shows the great amount of sympathy that 
can exist between a human being and one of the animal 
creation, the short account would have been more in 
its place as an anecdote in a letter than in a published 
book. We are not always hankering after deep blood- 
curdling literature, but dainty words about very little 
is going too far in the other direction. 








Fiction 


The Redeemer. By RENE BAZIN. 


Co. 6s.) 


(Stanley Paul and 


N “ Davidée Birot ’’—or, to give it its English title, 
| “The Redeemer ’’—M. René Bazin has given us 
another of those clear-cut studies of French provincial 
life for which he has long been famous. Less poignant 
than “ The Nun,’’ the note of the book is yet one of a 
wistful melancholy. The problems presented are those 
which are now agitating many minds in France, which 
has witnessed during the last few years a religious 
reaction destined to have far-reaching consequences. 
Paris is now resounding with the clash of creeds, and 
some echoes of that storm are to be heard in the 
villages. The controversy is one that could hardly fail 
to have an attraction for so keen an intellect as M. 
Bazin. His standpoint is that of the traditionalist, 
though he is able to enter, with something of a sym- 
pathetic understanding, into the point of view of his 
anti-clerical opponents. In this story the interest 
centres in Davidée Birot, the secular schoolmistress, 
who is gradually led from agnosticism to faith, largely 
through the influence of a dead girl. That influence 
pervades the book like an atmosphere. It turns 
Davidée from a secularist to a Catholic; it transforms 
Maieul Jacquet, Davidée’s lover, into a hero; it pene- 
trates beyond the village of Ardésie into the surround- 
ing country. M. Bazin has skilfully resisted the almost 
inevitable temptation to let his story slide by imper- 
ceptible degrees into a tract. He has, indeed, scored 
a double success, for “ The Redeemer’’ is not only a 
work of art; it is a book that compels thought. 





Centene. By H. GRAHAME RICHARDS. (Wm. Black- 
wood and Sons. 6s.) 


THE author of this book avoids an all too common 
defect in historical fiction, in that he introduces 
sufficient psychological interests to obviate the wooden 
effect which often pervades the story based more or less 
on historical incidents. His scenes are laid mainly in 
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and well contrasted; perhaps the finest in the book is 
the study of the vampire type of woman, to whom all 
men represent so much money. Yet Centene himself 
is an arresting figure; in one or two ways he reminds 
us of Ben Hur, and yet again there is a flavour of 
Dumas in the way in which the author tells the story. 


Although the book is not long, we are led from time 
to time to little by-ways of incident which add to rather 
than detract from the effect. Dr. Agathoupoulos, 
although he vanishes very quickly, is an exceedingly 
attractive figure, and the same may be said of other 
characters, who, although intended to afford but a 
transient interest, yet are sufficiently well drawn to 
render that interest deep. The book, as a whole, affords 
proof of the fact that manner rather than matter counts, 
for we are not so much in love with the period or 
historical effect as with the people with whom this book 
is concerned. We admire and sympathise with Centene 
the man, not Centene the sculptor or Venetian. It is 
not, however, to be inferred from this that the book is 
lacking in atmosphere; it is simply that the human 
element predominates—as it ought. 


We own that one or two of the final scenes strain 
our credulity a little: they are melodramatic in essence, 
and, in spite of capable telling, the tale at these points 
must remain melodrama. Still, it is an exceptional 
book of its class, and one that we can thoroughly 
recommend. 





The Beloved Enemy. 


(Methuen and Co. 


By E. Maria ALBANESI. 
6s.) 


ONE may perhaps apply to the novels of Mme. Albanesi 
the famous praise of wisdom that was uttered many 
centuries ago by the writer of the Proverbs. One may 
say of her that her ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths are peace. The novel was once defined 
—we believe, by Dr. Johnson—as “a smooth tale, gene- 
rally of love,’? and, however far many novels may 
have diverged from this aboriginal type, Mme. 
Albanesi has successfully resisted all temptations to 
forsake the well-worn paths of tradition for the devious 
and deadly by-ways of sensationalism or—what, alas! 
is even commoner—a spurious psychology masquerad- 
ing as art. “ The Beloved Enemy ”’ recalls the larger 
and more leisured days of the early ’sixties. It is none 
the less welcome on that account. A smooth tale, 
generally of love, the ripples that disturb the placidity 
of that stream serve merely to make the peace of the 
ultimate haven more secure. Elizabeth Thornton, the 
central figure of this story—she is something less than 
a heroine, being intensely human—has to learn that 
the way to happiness lies through the narrow doorway 
of self-forgetfulness. Such a lesson is only learned 
at a price, and the price paid by Elizabeth was a love- 
less marriage. But, the lesson being learned, it is but 
fitting that the reward should follow, and we leave 
Elizabeth—her first husband having conveniently died 
—in the arms of the lover whom, in her wayward folly, 


Venice in its palmy days; his characters are numerous | she had so cruelly slighted. A pleasant tale, and one 
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in which the interest is admirably sustained from the 
first page to that happy ending which, somehow, we 
had been expecting all along. 





One Smith. By G. MURRAY JOHNSTONE (Wm. 
Dawson and Sons. 3s. 6d.) 


OF the twelve stories related in “One Smith,’’ the two 
which strike us as the best are “Little Jacob’’ and 
“ Baba.’’ The former is an account of a brave and 
plucky little Dutch girl who much resented her home- 
stead being invaded, and took the privilege that war 
gives of trying by fair means or otherwise to outwit 
the invaders. To Smith, a friend of the family in 
time of peace, was left the unpleasant task of shooting 
the horse from under the girl as she was endeavouring 
to ride and give warning of the attack on her South 
African home. “Baba”’ is a little nigger boy taken 
by a soldier from his comrades. He is a little rascal, 
but beloved by his master, although in the end he is 
the cause of the soldier’s death. The stories all treat 
of the country round Britain’s latest conquest, and will 
appeal to those who are never tired of reading of 
adventures, particularly when those adventures are 
mostly connected with men in khaki. 





The Sword. By C. A. BENTON. (Chapman and Hall. 
6s.) 


WHEN Desirée St. Just—which, by the way, was not 


her real name—receives an unexpected visit from a ° 


young girl who has run away from her father and 
mother, she does a surprising thing. Instead of send- 
ing the girl back to her parents, she offers her the 
hospitality of her house. Now, the girl, whose name 
is Mollie Eliot, is very much in love with a weakling 
named Guy Wingate. And, when Guy arrives to pay 
court to his Mollie, Desirée discovers that she also is 
in love with him. This was very wrong of Desirée, 
since she had a husband all the time. Only the said 
husband happened to be in prison for a criminal offence. 
And, as we have often been told, love is stronger than 
law. Here, then, is the situation; and Heaven only 
knows what might not have happened if it had not 
been for the intervention of a sentimental Roman 
Catholic priest. Finally, the lovers are parted, Mollie 
in the meanwhile having made herself happy with one 
of Desirée’s numerous male friends. It is all rather 
silly and entirely unconvincing. But no amount of 
criticism will avail to stop the output of such books. 
They appear to be “ what the public want.’’ 





Sir Galahad of the Army. By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 
(Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.) 


MR. HAMILTON DRUMMOND maintains his reputation + 


as a purveyor of strong meat in the book under review. 
The scene is laid during the wars between France and 
the Italian States near the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and we are introduced to Charles VIII at the 
head of his army during his retreat to France. 

Le Brocq, chivalrous protector of women, from which 





he earns his title, and more particularly of Antonina 
Caldora under peculiarly difficult circumstances, is a 
strong character. The bandits’ retreat in the mountains 
and their chief’s administration of justice is likely to 
haunt the memory ; while the relentless Count Fonzano, 
father of Antonina, with an unfortunate predilection 
for chopping off the hands of offending peasants, is 
not the sort of man one would care to meet alone in 
the dark. Altogether, the book gives one a realistic 
picture of the horrors of the period—albeit they may 
in places be piled on a little too thickly—with Sir 
Galahad in strong relief. 





Burlington House—I 


HERE was a time when we considered this 
exhibition badly arranged, badly chosen, a 
banal expression of the want of the zsthetic sense in 
the British composition. But during the last thirty 
years, while THE ACADEMY has run its course con- 
temporaneously with the Royal Academy of Arts, the 
latter institution has finally settled into its assured 
and useful position. It would be absurd to say that 
these big galleries give us as much pleasure as 
many a smaller one, or that the best men are 
seen at their best on its crowded, violently 
coloured walls; yet the exhibition always possesses 
its own particular charm, its well-marked character, 
its popular note, its wide appeal. This year 
we miss Mr. Brangwyn, Mr. La Thangue, and, most 
of all, Sir W. B. Richmond, from among the inner 
circle. Of the really accomplished men of the wider 
world of art, the names that are not to be found in 
the catalogue are too many to be mentioned. Not- 
withstanding all its crowding and all its faults of 
commission and omission, one loves the Academy still. 
It is a fine hunting-ground for the beautiful; we could 
mention at least twenty works of art there which give 
and will give infinite delight. That is high praise, 
but you will agree with us if you search intently— 
not always on the line. 


ACADEMIC VICTORIES 


The first view of the pictures selected by the 
Hanging Committee of the R.A. for their 145th 
exhibition gives us a pleasing sense of the re- 
juvenescence of British art, a feeling of high endeavour 
and bold accomplishment-—-and some quite unnecessary 
failures, which also seem delightfully young. Portraits 
—mostly admirable and convincing—and subject pic- 
tures, many of which are designed to fill our national 
want for paintings as illustrations to the everyday events 
of life, have this year conquered the landscapes, those 
pieces of “vegetables and the weather’’ which we 
almost always have with us; but of the whole 2,023 
exhibits Mr. Sargent shines forth with his “ Rose 
Marie’’; Mr. Wehrschmidt with his admirably composed 
“The Mistress of the Robes,’’ a very humble mistress 
of a stage wardrobe; then there are the six delightful 
works of Mr. Charles Sims, each a beautiful decora- 
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tion, although in a tighter and less agreeable manner 
than the magnificent phantasy of the “Shower’’ last 
year. This artist’s picture, “The Wood beyond the 
World ’”’ has been complimented by the Trustees of 
the Chantrey Bequest, we understand, and with justice. 
Still, there are earlier works of richer imagining and 
freer style for which we personally feel a greater 
affection. 

Mr. Orpen’s picture, called simply “ Portrait,’’ is one 
of the most complete and victorious pieces of work in 
the exhibition. It is all a portrait should be—obviously 
like the sitter, intentionally claiming our immediate 
attention, instinct with the spirit of romance, informed 
throughout with knowledge, sympathy, and beauty. 

Sir H. von Herkomer, in a totally different way, 
shows just how another kind of portrait can be made 
a perfect piece of art in his “ The Viscount Morley, 
O.M.’’; and then one notes, too, that each and all of 
this artist’s work is at his highest level, and that he 
sends six pictures. Mr. von Glehn is seen at the top of 
his powers, also, this year in his “Mrs. David Rumsey,”’ 
a picture in which one is somehow permitted to see or 
guess at the charming characters of both the painter 
and the painted. 


THEIR MAJESTIES 


Royalty has not been so happy in its painters for 
many a long year. The late King was often un- 
fortunate in this respect, and Queen Victoria—with the 
exception of the fine seated statue by Sir George 
Frampton—had no great successes in this direction 
after the broad, flamboyant compliments of Winter- 
halter. Now there is a most engaging and dignified 
“Queen”? by Mr. William Llewellyn. She wears her 
crown, her robe and jewels; but the artist does not 
fail to put his own personality into the work, and by 
this means discovers in Her Majesty a kindness and 
sincerity and beauty which many a painter, endowed 
with less grace, might have neglected. Mr. Cope’s 
“Sailor King’”’ is a welcome companion picture; both 
are for the United Service Club, and will hand on an 
agreeable and truthful tradition to those who follow 
us. These paintings will also tell a just story of the 
men who give us some of the most successful portraits 
in our day, for they show their cleverness, their kindly, 
pleasant natures, combined with accomplishment in 
their art and feeling for colour and character. 

Such paintings, however, must seem a trifle common- 
place in the same gallery with Mr. Lavery’s enormous 
“T.M. the King and Queen, T.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales and the Princess Mary, Buckingham Palace, 
1913.”” Seen from the right distance, of course, this 


is a splendid conception carried out with amazing bold- | 


ness and artistry. When we were at Burlington House, 
the third gallery was empty, and the beauty of the 
colours in the wide distances of the Palace showed as 
a fine and fitting surrounding to the observed and 
clever portraits of these important personages. It is 
.@ picture most artists will enjoy, for it shows a thou- 
sand victories won, many and many difficulties faced 
with bravery and conquered with infinite skill. 








To the crowded R.A. public who must, by force of 
numbers, be pressed within a few feet of the painting, it 
will hardly convey all its power and beauty. For once 
we are grateful for being members of the Press and not 
one of the happy general public who has to take his. 
pictures at short distance or not at all. As we are in 
gallery number III. may we point to some other plea- 
sant pictures there. Napier Hemy’s “Life!’’ is the 
sort of thing that every amateur critic knows and loves— 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea 
A wind that follows fast, 
And fills the white and rustling sail 
And bends the gallant mast. 
It holds the heart as well as the eye of many a visitor 
who is something more and something less than an 
artist. 

Then there is the cheery picture of “ Robert Fellowes, 
Esq.” on his upstanding bay horse, by Mr. Farquharson, 
a model for this kind of semi-sporting English portrait. 
Not far off is a beautiful decoration by Mr. Alan 
Wright, “The Centaur,’’ and one of those strong 
paintings by Mr. Seymour Lucas, which recreate the 
past; “ The Tuscan Strad,’’ showing Cosimo de Medici 
and Stradivarius amidst all the grand ducal surround- 
ings of 1690. 

If it were necessary to demonstrate the wide variety 
of work at the Academy you should turn to Mr. Coates’ 
portraits of “ The Misses Cicely Hamilton and Evelyn 
Hamill,” two women who epitomise the modern spirit 
very clearly, thanks to the painter’s grasp of character 
and his firm technique. Such paintings as the Hon. John 
Collier’s “ A Fallen Idol,” and Mr. Bundy’s “ Finance,” 
or Mr. Jack’s “ The Wash,” are always well-beloved by 
the public. It is true Mr. Collier does not intend his 
painting of a lady who has confessed somewhat to her 
husband to be a puzzle, but it is as such that the 
audience likes to take it. 

All these, and a hundred other pictures, such as Mr. 
Priest’s “Out of It,” will be much talked about and 
admired. But they are not the works one most cares 
for; these we hope to mention in another article. 


THE SCULPTURE. 

In the meantime we would claim some attention for 
the sculpture—that delicious and difficult art at which 
so many English artists work so well with so little pay- 
ment beyond the splendid~ artistic pleasure which is 
theirs. 

In the Lecture Room are excellent busts of Lord 
Sherborne and the late Lord Lister; a charming group 
“The Knot” of Mr. John Angel, and a statuette in 
bronze of Florence Nightingale by Miss Knoblauch, 
which shows the delicacy, strength, and grace of an 
inspired hand. “Puppets” is a gay piece of work by M. 
Rosales, badly cast in bronze; “A Song of Spring,” a 
charming bust by Mr. Whiffen. There is the lightness 
and sweet artificiality of the eighteenth century in Mr. 
Babb’s “ The Stolen Bow,” and beauty which outshines 
many paintings in the “ Water Lily” of Mr. Crook. 

EGAN MEw. 
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In the Learned World 


R. CAVE’S lecture at the Royal Institution on 
April 11, of which Mr. Arthur Balfour was 
an interested auditor, touched on a question which is 
of vital importance for the whole nation at the present 
moment. Thanks to the self-sacrificing researches of 
the late M. Teisserenc de Bort and others, we are now 
fairly well informed as to the main currents of air 
prevalent at as high an elevation above the earth as any 
aeroplane or dirigible balloon is likely to reach. We 
know, for instance, that at a height of 2,000 metres 
the winds are more constant than when they are still 
under the influence of irregularities of the earth’s sur- 
face, and that therefore the aeronaut or aviator is 
generally well advised to seek safety by rising. At a 
great height, also, the air loses much of its density by 
rarefaction, and therefore offers less resistance to the 
passage of the machine, at 5,500 metres high its density 
being about half what it is at sea-level. These facts 
have been satisfactorily established by, among other 
things, the “ balloon-sondes,’’ or experimental balloons, 
which, as the Vice-President of the Académie des 
Sciences reminded his hearers in the funeral oration, 
M. Teisserenc de Bort continued to send up from his 
great laboratory at Trappes until his regretted death 
early this year. Hence, it would be possible to make 
something like a chart of the upper atmosphere which 
would show us the direction of the main currents of air 
likely to prevail at the different seasons. What no 
apparatus yet discovered is likely to tell us, however, 
is the whereabouts of those “holes’’ or “pockets’’ in the 
air which all aeronauts agree exist, and which are be- 
lieved to be the cause of many of the catastrophes which 
have marked what the daily Press call the “ conquest of 
the air.”’ 


The causes of these are, for obvious reasons, very 
little known; but it is supposed that the “holes’’ may be 
due to the centrifugal action set up by sudden changes 
in the direction of the winds, and the “pockets’’ by the 
meeting of cross-currents which compress, as it were, 
the stream of air at their point of contact. The result 
is that, in the first case, the aeronaut finds the resistance 
of the air to the passage of the machine suddenly de- 
creased to almost nothing; while, in the second, it is 
enormously increased. The present writer was listening 
only a few days ago to an observer who had just come 
from a trip in an aeroplane where he and his pilot 
suddenly came across one of these “holes’’ in the air, 
when the machine fell, as he described it, as if it had 
been shot, and only recovered itself on reaching a layer 
of less rarefaction. It would seem that systematic ex- 
periments conducted by the Royal Flying Corps or at 
the National Physical Laboratory with strings of kites 
or trial balloons equipped with instruments for auto- 
matically recording the air-pressure ought to discover 
the laws underlying these phenomena. By so doing 
they might do much to recover our lost place in military 
aeronautics. What would happen to one of the huge 
dirigibles if it were caught in one of these aerial whirl- 
pools is awful to think of. 


| 
| 


Dr. Smith Woodward, keeper of the Geological De- 
partment in the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington, by his lectures delivered this month at 
both the Royal Institution and the Royal Societies’ 
Club, has done much to clear up any doubt that may 
have existed as to the existence of man in Great Britain 
during the Pleistocene Age. He showed by his clever 
restoration of the fragments discovered that the Pilt- 
down skull belonged to an animal exhibiting some of 
the features of existing man and others belonging to 
the anthropoid apes, and especially the chimpanzee. 
He pronounced this creature to have been plainly human 
in appearance, being free from the protuberant brows 
of the chimpanzee, and quite human in its dentition, but 
of poor brain capacity and probably devoid of the power 
of articulate speech and of coherent, or of continued 
reasoning. He proposed to call it, after its discoverer, 
Eoanthropus Dawsonii, and he showed by the fossil 
teeth found with it that it was.a contemporary of the 
Pliocene Mastodon, and of animals like an extinct red 
deer and a beaver belonging to the succeeding or Pleisto- 
cene Age. It is therefore probable that it lived in the 
early Pleistocene or late Pliocene period, and it followed 
from this, according to the lecturer, that the Galley 
Hill and Ipswich skeletons must be looked upon merely 
as late burials intruded into strata many millennia earlier 
than themselves. The crowded audience that attended 
the Club lecture especially seemed to show that the 
questions raised in it interested a much larger section of 
the public than the scientific one. 

The researches which Dr. H. C. Ross and Dr. J. W. 
Cropper have carried out for some years at the Lister 
Institute in Chelsea have brought to notice a somewhat 
startling fact. This is that the handling of certain 
varieties of pitch has a tendency to produce in those 
engaged in gasworks and in the manufacture of 
“briquettes” epithelial and other cancers, fortunately not 
of the most malignant kind. As the Home Office have 
taken up the matter, with a view, it may be supposed, 
to subsequent legislation, it is probable that more will 
be heard of the matter. In the meantime, Dr. Ross’s 
discovery goes a long way to cause us to regard with 
some suspicion the now almost universal use of tar for 
the surface of roads in order to lay the dust caused by 
motor-cars. The eyelids and hands seem to be the 
parts peculiarly liable to be attacked by what Dr. Ross 
calls “gasworks cancer,’’ and the malady seems to be, 
in the first instance, due to the irritation produced by 
small particles of pitch lodging in the skin. If this be 
so, our immunity from dust brought about by the dif- 
ferent varieties of tar-macadam may be dearly pur- 
chased at the price of an increase of cancer among the 
users of the roads. Dr. Ross’s researches go to show 
that not all pitch is harmful, and that its dangerous 
qualities are due to some substance not yet isolated, 
which can be dissolved out by washing it before use. 

It is probable that it is along these lines that legisla- 
tion will proceed. 





| Those who like their science in language “to be under- 


| standed of the people” can be recommended to read “ Les 
| Concepts Fondamentaux de la Science,” by Professor 
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Federigo Enriques, which has just been published in 
the Bibliotheque de Philosophie Scientifique, edited by 
the veteran and versatile writer Dr. Gustave Le Bon. 
The work of Signor Enriques, who is a professor in the 
University of Bologna, is a masterpiece of compression, 
and deals within the compass of barely three hundred 
pages with such matters as non-Euclidean geometry, 
the conservation of energy, the theories of Maxwell, 
Poincaré, Lorentz, and Einstein, together with their 
bearing on biology—and all this in what R. L. Steven- 
son would call “their clear Italian way.”’ 
F. L. 








The Territorial Force and Home 
Defence 


By R. J. TURNER. 


ECENTLY we have had laid down two notable 
dicta which enable this question to be discussed 
upon an agreed basis. The Prime Minister has stated 
in the House that this country is not committed to obli- 
gations which would necessitate British troops being 
sent to the Continent, while Lord Roberts has 
emphatically assured his audiences that his proposed 
National Service Army is not intended for Continental 
adventures, but only for home defence. The question, 
therefore, as to whether the Territorial Force is fit for 
such a 7éle, and whether the proposed compulsory 
force would be any better suited, may be entered upon 
without the Continental complication. The National 
Service League, headed by Lord Roberts, takes upon 
itself to say that the Territorial Force lacks energy, 
training, and discipline, and could not possibly cope 
with an invading army of trained troops, even of com- 
paratively small dimensions. It advances no proof of 
this, nor does it explain why, if men, on a voluntary 
basis, with a certain amount of training spread over 
four years, and some, of course, with a great deal more, 
fail in that respect, a greater number of men, with 
three or four months’ continuous and compulsory train- 
ing, may hope to succeed against an enemy with at least 
two years’ training. 

We are always told that the foe to be encountered is 
highly trained, and capable of sweeping before it 
any number of untrained troops. As an instance of 
this, Lord Roberts, at Wolverhampton, quotes the prac- 
tical destruction, in 1870,-of 140,000 French levies by 
35,000 trained German troops. Surely not altogether 
a happy illustration. On both sides were conscript 
armies, and although we have no information as to the 
period of the German training, we are told that the 
Frenchmen had undergone four months’ training, the 
exact period advocated by the National Service League 
as a remedy for our present state of affairs. But 
we need not go as far back as 1870 to find an object- 
lesson—an occasion, too, on which the gallant Field- 
Marshal took an honourable and prominent part, but 





which quite upsets his theory of the impossibility of | 








partly trained troops resisting the advance of a highly 
organised force, not only of small numbers, but of 
greatly increased numbers. 


During the last South African War we were faced 
with the spectacle of some 60,000 untrained, undis- 
ciplined, certainly not energetic, and presumably, 
therefore, quite inefficient peasants holding at bay from 
first to last, for two years, some 250,000 picked men 
of the British Army and auxiliary forces. According 
to Lord Roberts’s theory, these men ought to have been 
swept away at the first advance of disciplined troops; 
indeed, it was assumed at the beginning of the war 
that 10,000 men would complete the task. All the world 
knows the sequel, and that these untrained men—volun- 
teers, be it noted—were only at last worn down by the 
force of numbers and the superior strategy of the noble 
Earl himself. Are we to be told, then, that fourteen 
years have so altered the conditions of warfare that 
we, an island nation, a naturally courageous and high- 
spirited people, with a love of country not less than the 
Boers, possessed of a force more highly trained and 
much more amenable to discipline than the Transvaaler, 
and accustomed to the use of arms, are incapable of re- 
sisting the advance of a fourth of their number of 
Continental troops, however highly trained? Yet that 
is the position taken up by the National Service League 
and its president. 


Let us look at it from? the practical point of view. 
The invasion bogey is generally put forward from two 
points of view. First, there is “the bolt from the 
blue’’ theory. While we are at peace with all the 
world, Germany suddenly decides to invade. The 
force by some miracle eludes our Fleet and makes a 
landing, but in that case has to encounter, not the poor 
Territorials, but the whole of the British Army, which, 
we presume, Lord Roberts will admit is capable of 
dealing with any probable number of Germans who 
may find a foothold on these shores. It will be noted 
in that case that the invaders will not be picked 
veterans, which would involve a German mobilisation 
and so alarm Europe, but the two-year conscripts of 
a peace footing. That line, therefore, need not be 
pursued. 


The other theory is that we have trouble elsewhere, 
involving the departure of the whole of the Regular 
Army and part of the Fleet, and that Germany seizes 
the opportunity to make a dash. But in that case, of 
course, it is as well to remember that the naval authori- 
ties would be particularly on the alert for a surprise, 
and that before the departure of the expeditionary force 
the Territorials, leaving aside for the moment the 
Special Reserve, would be mobilised and go into in- 
stant training. But let us take the worst view. The 
invading force of 70,000 men—I believe Lord Roberts 
accepts this as the approximate number—gets past the 
Fleet and makes good its landing with guns, equip- 
ment, and stores. This is a very large assumption, as 
everyone with any practical experience of disembarking 
troops knows. To oppose them we have some Regular 
garrison troops and a total force of 263,000 Territorials 
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stiffened by 190,000 National Reservists. Deduct 
from the Territorials 50,000 men for first year recruits, 
Io per cent. for illness, and 90,000 from the Reservists 
as over age or incapacitated, leaving a total force of 
roughly 290,000 men, a very large number of whom 
have been under fire in the regular army. Are we to 
assume, then, that the position in South Africa is to be 
reversed? After his experience in that country, would 
Lord Roberts, if such a thing could be contemplated, 
gaily take command of the 70,000 invading Germans 
and undertake to lead them to victory through the ranks 
of the slack, untrained, undisciplined, and wholly un- 
reliable citizen soldiers of his own country? 

Or would he pause and consider that there might be 
something more than mere discipline and training where 
the defence of one’s hearths and homes is concerned— 
that, after all, it is the man behind the gun who is still 
to be taken into account? He might cast back his 
memory to those days upon the veldt when the “ un- 
trained ’’ artillerymen of Canada showed their mettle 
and capacity, or the “undisciplined ’”’ irregular horse 
of Australasia filled a useful corner, or give some 
kindly thought to the gallant but untrained C.I.V.’s, 
now no longer of any consequence because renamed 
Territorials. 

He might also bear in mind that companies of the 
Citizen Army now before him have in peace time marched 
50 miles at a stretch without a man falling out, that 
whole battalions have done their 35 miles at manoeuvres 
and turned up smiling, and that their shooting teams 
have won trophies from the Regular Army. Would he 
not reflect that the same spirit which animated the Boer 
still possessed the Britisher, and that against the citizen 
host, unless in overwhelming numbers, the Teuton dis- 
ciplinaries would be driven—not led—in vain? 

Will he also consider if, by dragging into the ranks 
under his compulsory scheme, a certain percentage of 
men who have no inclination to fight, who are mostly 
composed of the very slackers he ventures to dub the 
Territorjals, he is likely to increase the fighting 


efficiency of a home defence force ? 


I say nothing of the hundreds of thousands of men 


who had already seen service who would voluntarily 
come forward and fill the ranks of the Reserves. 
Under these circumstances, and having in view the ex- 
tremely doubtful gain involved in a four months’ com- 
pulsory service, is it wise to quench the voluntary spirit 
which so far has served, not only our Volunteers, but 
our Regular Army and Navy as well? 

Let the National Service League devote its energies 
to procuring more opportunities and inducements for 
efficiency. Let it bombard the Government for more 
ranges, more drill-halls, more allowances, week-end or 
permanent camps to meet citizen requirements for drill. 
Insist upon the Treasury opening its money-bags in 
favour of the Territorial Force. Don’t “damn with 
faint praise’’ its present numbers, but hold them up 
as worthy of all credit and example for their patriotism. 
Let them co-operate in recruiting and in having more 
inter-competitions with the Regular Army, with a view 





to working up to its standard, and so arrive at the pro- 
portionate value of the Territorials as a fighting force. 

By such means the Force will be encouraged to 
increase its efficiency without the doubtful aid of 
compulsion. 


The Theatre 


Mr. Forbes - Robertson 


T is curious to note how the changing susceptibilities 
of passing years alter the colour of a play. Apart 
from the tradition that Richard Burbage played Shy- 
lock with a false nose and a flaming red wig for the 
mirth of the groundlings, there is much internal evi- 
dence to show that Shylock is a relic from a Jew- 
baiting age. Not only is the play itself a comedy in 
the wider meaning of the word, but it was meant so 
in the stricter sense, since its chief character, Shylock, 
was a comic character. It is typical of the whimsical 
tenderness of Shakespeare, the basis of that wonderful 
humanity of his, that the caricature should become a 
character, and the character a human being who draws 
himself home to our closest sympathies. “Hath not 
a Jew eyes? Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimen- 
sions, senses, affections, passions, fed with the same 
food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same 
diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and 
cooled by the same winter and summer, as a Christian 
is?’’ That was where the original caricature was 
pricked, and it bled. Shylock is the most noteworthy 
of the many instances in Shakespeare where a character 
swelled and grew in his hands out of its original 
dimensions, with detriment to the construction of the 
play, and with gain to human understanding. The 
Merchant of Venice was intended to be the Gentile: 
he became the Jew, with the result that the fifth act 
had to be laden with poetry not to come as an anti- 
climax. 

Jew-baiting has, however—at least, to some degree 
—passed ; and consequently Shylock has come to usurp 
the play in which he was originally the chief incident. 
That way the play becomes a very lop-sided thing. 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson readjusted this false tendency 
that has grown up in recent times, with very great 
advantage to the play as a whole. Moreover, he held 
the balance justly with regard to Shylock himself. 
He did not set out, as some have done, to enlist our 
sympathy ; he let it be caught in the course of his inter- 
pretation just as it was introduced in the course of the 
making. In his fine restrained dignity, not only was 
the excellent technician displayed, but the two sides 
of Shylock’s character were kept in an effective balance. 
Strictly speaking, it was the other side of the 
balance to Burbage’s red wig; but that was inevitable, 
in view of the change of time. It was quite among 
the best of Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s interpretations ; and 
that is to say a very great deal. 

Miss Gertrude Elliott as Portia had a part that 
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suited her well. In the earlier stages she was not, 
perhaps, convincing; but when the lady of Belmont 
surrendered dignity for vivacity she had her oppor- 
tunity, and she certainly made her two mincing steps 
into a stride convincingly. Mr Basil Gill as Bassanio 
made a striking figure, and spoke his lines well, while 
Mr. Scott-Gatty as Gratiano made him a debonair com- 
panion. The interminable waits between the acts 
somewhat marred an admirable entertainment. There 
was no need for more than one; for the play could be 
run through with scarcely a wait, if need be, with a 
great addition to the continuity of interest. 


We have been asked to state that the next perform- 
ance of “ The Merchant of Venice’’ will be on Tues- 
day, May 13, and that on this occasion a special 
souvenir will be presented to each member of the 
audience. This souvenir is a portfolio containing six- 
teen art portraits of Mr. Forbes-Robertson in his most 
famous parts, and a picture of Miss Gertrude Elliott. 





The Stratford-on-Avon Festival 


T is an excellent thing to see the Shakespeare 
Festival extending its welcome to plays that seek 
to continue the larger dramatic idea. The principle 
might with advantage be broadened: for it would 
introduce a new interest at once if these festivals were 
made the occasion for the first production of new 
plays. There is no better token of health than adven- 
ture; and incidentally few moments more propitious 
for the happy reception of such plays could be devised 
than the enthusiasm habitually surrounding each festi- 
val. Yet, in the lack of this larger initiative, it is 
admirable to see the production of such a play as Mr. 
Masefield’s “ Pompey.’’ If in the acting it did not 
have the same interest as in the reading, the circum- 
stances must be remembered. A dramatist learns his 
craft as he goes forward; and he goes forward by the 
production of his plays, not by the publication of them 
as books. And by such productions, judiciously con- 
ducted, it might be possible for the Memorial Theatre 
to raise up its own dramatists, and thus take its part 
in the forward movement that is characterising drama 
everywhere. 

Certainly the production of “Pompey the Great ’’ 
is the first clear participation in that tendency : despite 
the fact that “ Pompey ”’ is less a play than the rough- 
cast and substance of a play. It begins on a note of 
brooding and terror, and the mind prepares itself for 
an action that shall continue and justify the sense of 
impending calamity. That is to say, the mind, in the 
reaction of instinct, casts about for signs of the conflict 
that shall lead it to the final solution in tragedy that has 
been hinted. And it recoils upon itself in disappoint- 
ment when it receives nothing to work upon, but sees 
only three or four disjointed scenes from the life of 
Pompey. This instinct, and its perpetual foiling, is 
the chief emotion one bears away. At one moment we 








are wondering what action Metellus Scipio is going to 
take towards Pompey’s seeming dilatoriness; but after 
the first scene he disappears—to make an unimportant 
entry later. Similarly, in the second act, the lowering 
discontent of Domitius Ahenobarbus makes one watch 
him closely to see what will happen, but he, too, dis- 
appears. If history had been defied, and Cesar had 
been brought in, for the two to be set off against each 
other in their contention, it would have satisfied that 
instinct; and, indeed, in the second act the desire for 
that sight of Cesar was a strong one. But always the 
sense of impending conflict was baffled, and the mind 
grew lax in its attention. 

Nor was the play a chronicle. It had not the pomp 
and pageantry of a chronicle. In fact, during the 
latter half of the first act, the dialogue had so marked 
a reference to modern affairs as to be merely comical. 
A lady lolls on a sofa, and only needs a cigarette to 
complete her social boredom. Which, without the 
cigarette, may very well have occurred, and yet have 
had nothing to do with the tragedy of Pompey the 
Great. The political conditions then may have been 
strikingly similar to the political conditions now; but 
what part has it in drama to make so close a reference 
to Mr. Lloyd George that some Tory enthusiasts in the 
gallery should break in with a cheer? Or to refer to 
Cato as “grandpapa giving out buns’”’; or to make 
Theophanes describe himself as “a contributor to 
Time’s waste-paper basket ’’—for all it is only a play 
on words? These are but mean things; and so they 
only demean the strength of drama, as was proved in 
the result. 

A chronicle is hard to think of apart from dignity, 
even as a drama is hard to think of without a patent 
conflict working its way to a far-seen solution. And 
“Pompey the Great’’ misses this dignity by a false 
note in the early stages. It sets out to recover it; and 
it succeeds in recovering it; but it does not prove an 
easy task. It never sets the mind working closely 
upon a well-set theme; the result is that Pompey 
alienates himself from our sympathies by losing him- 
self in a waste of words at all times and seasons. The 
situation requires that he should do so; since, whatever 
happens, he must occupy the centre of the stage. Mr. 
Masefield was very fortunate in the fact that the part 
fell to Mr. Benson. It suited him. He filled it with 
the charm of personality, and so gave it its distinctive 
characteristic as an exposition of Pompey in his re- 
flective moods. Pompey did not develop: he was 
static: the scenes of his life seemed to move round 
and about him without his volition; and that would 
have been more than wearisome had it not been for 
the fact that the interpreter of the part himself was 
filled with reflective charm. Miss Green as Cornelia 
had not an independent character to expound ; for Cor- 
nelia is less herself than Pompey’s mate. And in the 
scenes between Pompey and Cornelia Miss Green rang 
that note excellently. In Cornelia and his servant 
Phillip—played by Mr. Cochrane—one saw the best 
of Pompey; for they helped to give his idealism a 
living character. 
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If Mr. Benson as Pompey gave the play its character, 
Mr. Ayrton as Cotta gave its one supremely tense note. 
His long speech in description of a fight was a wonder- 
ful thing, and gripped the whole house. There must 
surely have been in Mr. Ayrton’s blood the memory 
of old Border fights; for the speaking of those words 
was more than play-acting. DARRELL FIGGIS. 











Etchings and Colour-Prints 


HE Society of Graven Printers in Colour is holding 
its fourth annual exhibition at the gallery of 
Messrs. Goupil and Company, Bedford Street, Strand. 
The special beauty of the method of colour-printing 
generally used by the members of the Society, which 
is directly derived from that employed by the famous 
Japanese artists of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, is the clear freshness of colour which can be 
obtained. An interesting example of this, and of the 
simplification of design to which the colour-print lends 
itself, is Mr. W. Lee Hankey’s “ Mother and Child,”’ 
with its clear spaces of rich, pure blue. “ Warwick’s 
Land,’’ by the same artist, shows also what a landscape 
print may be, and it is interesting that four one-colour 
proofs of these two are exhibited, showing to a certain 
extent the process of the work. Another good print 
is Mr. T. Austen Brown’s “ Harvesters,’’ while among 
the landscapes Mrs. Austen Brown has a sensitive study 
of “ Hayricks,’’ and Miss Miriam Deane two very good 
woodcuts, “The Pump’”’ and “Green Shutters ’’; but 
the latter’s “ Marketing,’’ both as a study and as a 
colour woodcut, is the most interesting example of her 
work. The more successful prints are generally the 
least complicated, but that the art is capable of a great 
deal of variety of treatment may be seen by comparing 
such widely different work as Mr. R. Roussel’s pastel- 
like “ Profile of a Girl,’? Miss Mabel A. Royd’s “Sun- 
spots,’’ and Mr. F. Morley Fletcher’s “Trepied,’’ which 
are among the best things in the exhibition. Mr. Wil- 
liam Giles’ “In the Spring-time’”’ is a lovely bit of 
decorative colour seen across the room, though less 
pleasing as a whole than some of his past work. A 
certain number of coloured etchings are also exhibited, 
of which the most interesting are Mr. F. Marriott’s 
“ Normandy Farm ”’ and “ Chateau Gaillard,’’ and Mr. 
G. Wooliscroft Rhead’s “ Dock in Wind and Rain.” 
A large collection of the etchings of Mr. D. Y. Came- 
ron is being exhibited at Messrs. James Connell and 
Sons’ gallery in Old Bond Street. Characteristic of 
the etchings as a whole is the concentration of interest 
embodied in the subjects represented, these being, for the 
most part, beautiful examples of architecture and build- 
ing. One feels the absorption of the artist in the beauty 
of the places before him, in the stones, the carvings, 
the arches and walls of streets and courtyards; and one 
does not often see a representation of sculptured stone 
like “ The Abbazia, Venice,’’ or of elaborate woodwork 
like that of the “Cour des Bons Enfants, Rouen.’’ 
The interest of the best of these architectural etchings 





is seldom dependent upon a beauty of light or any par- 
ticular aspect of time or place. Few rely, for instance, 
upon anything so incidental as the empty chairs in “St. 
Laumer Blois,’’ and thus, as a rule, there is very little 
significance in the figures placed in the pictures. Take 
the women in “ The Palace Doorway ”’ or in the boat in 
“ A Venetian Palace,’’ or the figures in “Ponte Vecchio”’ 
or even in “ Provenhall’’; they neither add anything to 
their surroundings nor detract from them; though, as 
an exception to this, there is a woman going up the hill 
in “ Chinon,’ an etching which is full of interest, and 
some of the figures in “ The Palace, Stirling Castle.” 
Among the landscapes, the treatment even of the “Peaks 
of Arran’’ and “Two Bridges,’’ with its strange sunset, 
is marred by a certain inkiness in the deep shadows; 
and there can be little question that the loveliest etch- 
ings in the exhibition are two or three very delicate 
ones, with faint distances and full of character—“On 
the Esk,’’ a sweep of lowland country, “ Drumadoon,”’ 
a rocky seashore, “ Kerrera,’’ and “ The Boddin.”’ To 
these the word “ exquisite’’ may fitly be applied. 
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At St. Stephen’s Shrine 


By A REGULAR DEVOTEE. 


T is becoming increasingly clear to the Radical Party 
I that their only chance of getting back at the next 
election is to gerrymander the electorate in a way which 
will be to their advantage before that event happens. 
They avoid redistribution like the plague, but fancy 
that the abolition of the plural vote and increased 
facilities for successive votes will help them enor- 
mously. Last week we had the Extension of Hours 
of Polling Bill, and this week was devoted to similar 
devices for improving their chances. Their elaborate 
Franchise Bill of last year was disallowed by the 
Speaker. This year they have returned te the charge, 
but with a far less ambitious measure. It is practically 
a one-line Bill making it a “corrupt practice’’ for 
anyone to vote twice at a general election. 

“F. E.”’ in an incisive speech moved that the House 
should not accept a Bill which professes to remove one 
only of the anomalies affecting electoral law. This 
amendment was artfully drawn, because it allowed the 
debate to wander over a huge range of subjects, from 
woman’s suffrage to returning officers’ charges. Jack 
Pease, who is a curiously illiterate Minister for Educa- 
tion, moved the second reading, as he did last year, 
when in an incautious moment he said that at least four 
out of every five plural voters were Unionists. “F. E.” 
remembered this, and pounced down upon Pease. 
“Did anyone suppose that, if the proportions were re- 
versed, the Government would be hustling this Bill 
through this session?’’ Of course not; no one be- 
lieved it; but it was left to Philip Snowden to tear the 
Bill to tatters. As usual, he spoke without a note, in 
perfectly balanced sentences which, although uttered 
in a low tone, were easily heard a!] over the interested 
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House. He, as a Suffragist, would oppose it because 
the Prime Minister had broken his word; but, in addi- 
tion, the Government left redistribution out of the 
question, where in some constituencies one man’s vote 
was worth nine times that of another man in a con- 
stituency close by. 


Stout Sir William Bull declined to call plural voting 
an anomaly at all. He believed that people who had 
a greater stake in the country should have more share 
in its government than those who had none. Were the 
plutocrats on the other side prepared to give equal 
voting power to all the shareholders in their com- 
panies? Until they did that, he declined to believe in 
their bona-fides. He would go further. He believed 
in a low education test giving an extra vote, and that 
everyone who had three children or more should be 
similarly endowed. In the evening Colonel Challoner 
in a carefully prepared speech raked the Insurance Act 
between wind and water with scores of cases of hard- 
ship and injustice. Masterman replied in the opti- 
mistic manner now assumed by all Ministers. The 
resolution was lost by 193. 


On Thursday, May Day, Steel-Maitland opened the 
ball for the Unionists in continuation of the debate on 
the Plural Voting Bill. He dubbed it a half-baked 
measure. Hugh Cecil, speaking on behalf of the Univer- 
sity franchise which would be destroyed by this measure, 
made a sporting offer to the Government : “If you like, 
I will give you a scheme which will ensure at least three 
Radicals being returned for the Universities, although 
it is really not our fault if an educated electorate do 
not believe in the principles which at present guide the 
Liberal and Labour Parties.” Sir Robert Finlay 
bluntly asked the benches opposite if they expected to 
derive advantages from this Bill, and was answered 
quite frankly with a loud “ Yes’’ from the majority. 
“Then all I can say is that this is the first time a 
Franchise Bill has been put forward for purely party 
purposes.”’ 


Morrison-Bell, who is the chief advocate of equal 
representation, reminded the Government of their pro- 
mise to bring in a Redistribution Bill as soon as 
possible. If they really mean it, will they undertake 
that it shall not become law until the present glaring 
anomalies in the size of the constituencies and the 
difference in their voting strength are equalised ? 
“No,’’ said Pease, “we won’t.”” How could they? 


Bonar Law, in an earnest speech, pleaded for 
minority representation. For instance, forty per cent. of 
the electors in Scotland were Unionists, although only 
eight out of seventy-two members were of that colour 
at the present time. Simon replied. He made a dis- 
tinctly ingenious defence, but then he is admittedly 
very clever. I have no doubt his sympathisers in the 
gallery thought it unanswerable, but there were many 
crevices in his armour, and if Walter Long, Austen, 
or “F. E.’’ had been allowed to speak, the hollowness 
of his arguments would have been revealed. Simon 
is always good as the exponent of the last word, and 
that is why he was put up at 10.30 to reply. The 
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guillotine fell at 11, and the Coalition in a packed house 
had a majority of 87. 

The Government Bill having obtained its second 
reading, the back-bench man had a go at the same sub- 
ject to make assurance doubly sure, so that, if by any 
chance anything happened to the first Bill, the second 
could be turned into a Government measure. It is a 
way the Government have got into of turning private 
members’ days to account. So on Friday Mr. Glan- 
ville, as the successful winner of this afternoon’s 
ballot, moved Dickenson’s Bill to jerrymander London. 
He spoke of the hardship of a fireman in his consti- 
tuency who, if he were ordered to sleep in another bed 
room in the fire station whick .ay in a different borough, 
would lose his vote. Dickenson seconded, and re- 
peated the arguments he had put forward four years 
ago, when the Bill was last before the House. London 
was distinctly Unionist, so the idea is to make it into 
one huge constituency with sixty or seventy members; 
all elections are to be held on one day; there is to be 
one returning officer, namely, the Clerk to the L.C.C., 
who—as if he had not enough to do already—was to 
superintend and be responsible for all the elections. 
The hours were to be extended from 7 till 10, and 
many other little aids to the Radical voter were 
suggested. 

The London Unionists gave up the great meeting of 
the Primrose League at the Albert Hall to fight the 
Bill. Hayes Fisher, Hoare, Harris, Lawson, Jessell, and 
Samuel all made short but vigorous speeches. If the 
Bill was to be logical, why did it not include Greater 
London? Why was it not applied to great centres of 
population like Liverpool and Birkenhead, Birming- 
ham, Wolverhampton, and the surrounding suburbs? 
What about posting 1,300,000 polling-cards on one 
day? Balfour in a stabbing speech pointed to the 
back of the Bill, which contained the names of men 
who had nothing to do with London, whilst electoral 
anomalies, if they were anomalies, existed in their 
immediate vicinities. He pointed to the fact that not 
a single Cabinet Minister had been present all the after- 
noon. This was the third Bill on the same subject 
which had been read in eight days. If this one got 
its second reading, the House in one place or another 
would be discussing three measures which overlapped 
in all directions. It was a perversion of the use of 
a Grand Committee that upstairs it might be coming 
to one decision whilst the House came to an opposite 
conclusion downstairs. 

Ellis Griffith denied there was overlapping, or, if 
there was, each Bill covered other ground also. The 
closure was carried, and the Bill was sent upstairs to 
join the Extension of the Polling Hours Bill. Thus, 
you see, the Radical Party are determined that, 
if one Bill flashes in the pan, and another 
gets an outer, there is at least a chance that one of the 
three will find the bull’s-eye. “ Your mother-in-law 
has passed away. Shall we cremate her or bury her ?”’ 
was the cable, according to the old American yarn. 
The son-in-law replied: “Take no risks; do both.” 
The Government are evidently taking “no risks.’ 
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On Monday we started the Woman’s Suffrage debate. 
The Conciliation Bill merely proposed that widows and 
spinsters who paid rates and taxes should have the vote. 
Dickinson’s Bill goes much further—it is to enfranchise 
every woman over twenty-five who has those qualifica- 
tions or is married to a man who has them—which means 
adding a trifle of six and a half million women to the 
register. Unionists declare that Home Rule ought not 
to be passed because it has not been submitted to the 
electorate at any recent General Election, and yet there 
are strong Unionists and anti-Home Rulers who are in 
favour of this measure; apparently would pass it if they 
could without appealing to the country. On the other 
hand a large number have distinctly gone back. The 
wild proceedings of the militants and the revelations in 
the police court during the last two or three days have 
sickened a good many men. 


Bonar Law and Balfour, although in favour of the 
Conciliation Bill, have announced their determination 
not to vote on the ground that the Bill “ goes too far.’’ 
Dickinson opened the debate in an admirable speech, 
which read very well in the Times this morning, but it 
was badly delivered. He was either shy or nervous— 
he read parts of it, and that is a proceeding the House 
always objects to. “He ought to put more ginger into 
it,’’ said a critic by my side. Cavendish-Bentinck, who 
is becoming more and more Socialistic every Session, 
was far better, and blamed Asquith for driving the 
women to desperation. Arnold Ward and Cecil Beck 
took the other side. Paddy Goulding for the women 
spoke earnestly and eloquently as he always does—I 
wish he would speak oftener—but he is too busy and 
too fond of working behind the scenes to trouble to get 
up his speeches. 

After this there was an unreality and want of sincerity 
about the whole debate, and it was found difficult to 
keep it going in an empty house. Rowland Hunt, as 
usual, hit the nail on the head with one of his sledge 
hammer axioms that are impossible to answer. “My 
belief is,” said he, “that if this Government could make 
sure of getting back at the next election they would give 
women two votes and men only one.” Colonel Lynch, 
the Boer leader, spoke in a flowery rhetorical style 
which amused the House. He called “ Christabel” the 
Mahomet of the female cause. It was all very amusing 
—the cutting across of party interests. Whatever the 
result the women have put the cat among the pigeons 
this time—and it seems likely to sever friendshrp in the 
way the Tichborne trial did forty years ago. 


At the moment of writing I have no more idea how 
the division will go than the man in the moor. Most 
people reckon it will be close. Personally I think the 
women will lose—a few lines lower down you will learn 
the result—but at the moment, in spite of diligent inquiry 
it is hid from mine eyes. 


Duke said a few weeks ago that he was disappointed 
with the House of Commons. On Tuesday night he 
would, at any rate, have recovered his pride in it as 
a debating assembly. There was that old election 





feeling in the air which has been described in the open- 
ing scenes of so many political novels. The unique 
spectacle was to be seen of the Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Secretary in direct conflict—the only difference 
they had had in twenty-seven years. 

All this talk about the mental inferiority of woman 
is only an instance of the colossal conceit of man. 
“You can’t argue with conceit; you can only pity it,” 
said Philip Snowden. 

Walter Long, who has never wavered from the first 
in his opposition to the woman’s vote, paid a high 
tribute to the courage of the Prime Minister. 

Wilfrid Lawson, the son of the teetotal humorist, 
told an extraordinary story of a professor who tried 
to change the characteristics of cocks and hens. He 
utterly failed to get the cock to lay eggs, but he 
succeeded in making a hen crow. This was supposed 
to be in support of the Bill. “If it can be done in 
the poultry world, surely it can be done in the political 
world,’ he continued, amid laughter. 

Ramsay MacDonald, looking swarthier than ever on 
his return from India, declared that we could not for 
ever remain a masculine State. 

“F. E.’’ said the Bill hadn’t a chance unless the 
Government took it up. To the surprise of many of 
us he went out of his way in the course of a brilliant 
speech to smite the Conciliation Bill also. Hugh Cecil 
said he would vote for the second reading, and amend 
it in Committee. Then came the division; the Bill was 
killed with the large and unexpected majority of forty- 
seven. A great shout went up when the figures were 
«nnounced ; pecple said as they put on their coats: 
“That settles the question at any rate for this Parlia- 
ment.’’ Some wobblers added: “A good job, too.” 





Notes and News 


The next meeting of the Library Assistants’ 
Association will be held at the Wimbledon Public 
Library on May 14, at 7.30 p.m. The following 
papers will be read :—‘“ Library Schools of America,” 
by Miss D. Ballen, of the London School of Econo- 
mics; and “Library Schools of the Continent,” by 
Miss O. Miihlenfeld, Hilversum, Holland. 


The Indian poet, Mr. Rabindranath Tagore, reads 
the English adaptation of his play “Chitrah’’ at 21, 
Cromwell Road, S.W., on Friday in this week at 5 
p.m. Indian plays will also be given at Cosmopolis, 
Holborn, on Thursdays, May 15, 22, and 20, under 
the direction of the Indian Art, Dramatic, and Friendly 
Society. 


H.E. The Viceroy and Lady Hardinge are lending 
two water-colours, entitled “Benares from the River’ 
and “The Serafkadul, Srinagar,’”? by Miss Gertrude 
Hadenfeldt, for her exhibition, “India from the Cities 
of its Plains to the Snows of Kashmir,’’ the private 
view of which took place at the Modern Gallery, 61, 
New Bond Street, on Wednesday last. 
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Messrs. Jack announce that the second volume, com- 
pleting “Lancashire Stories,’’ will be issued im- 
mediately. The work is packed with Lancashire lore, 
and profusely illustrated from all available sources. 
In “ The Masterpieces of Music’’ series Messrs. Jack 
announce two new volumes, “ Verdi,’’ by Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie, and “ Meyerbeer,’”’ by Arthur Harvey. 


“ How to Make a Century,”’ by J. B. Hobbs, is to be 
published by Messrs. A. and C. Black. The work will 
be found to be full of hints important to batsmen of 
all grades, from the nervous beginner to the “useful’’ 
bat. At the same time anecdotes and autobiographical 
matter will impart a strong “human interest’’ to the 
work and commend it to a far wider public than would 
be found for a merely technical manual. 


The Manchester University Press publish on May 13 
“Ireland Under the Commonwealth,’”’ a selection of 
documents relating to the government of Ireland dur- 
ing this period, edited, with notes and historical in- 
troduction, by Mr. Robert Dunlop. Attention was 
recently drawn to these by Professor Firth, and a de- 
sire expressed by him for their publication in the form 
of a calendar. The documents are those on which the 
late Mr. J. P. Prendergast based his well-known ac- 
count of the “Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland,’’ and 
are the only authoritative account we possess of that 
important event. The book will be in two volumes. 


A largely attended meeting of the Albanian Com- 
mittee was held at the Grand Hotel, Trafalgar Square, 
on May 1. The president, the Hon. Aubrey Herbert, 
M.P., welcomed Ismail Kemal Bey, President of the 
Provisional Government of Albania, and the Albanian 
delegates. Mr. H. N. Brailsford, Mr. H. W. Nevin- 
son, M. Philippe Nogga, Mr. C. F. Ryder (Leeds), and 
the Hon. Walter Guinness, M.P., spoke, and the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed with acclamation :— 
“That this Committee desires to place on record its 
appreciation of what His Excellency Ismail Kemal Bey 
has said, and that the meeting stand adjourned to an 
early date, to be fixed by the chairman, for considera- 
tion of what further steps can be taken to ensure auto- 
nomy to Albania as the natural right of a vigorous 
and independent nationality.” 





ae 





Imperial and Foreign Affairs 
By LancELotr LAwTONn. 


THE SANITY OF EUROPE 
Se timely decision of King Nicholas to bow to the 
will of the Great Powers has brought universal 
relief. True, there remain issues of gravity to be 
settled; but, in the light of experience, we do not 
believe that these issues are likely to impose an ex- 
cessive tax upon what we will term the present sanity 
of Europe. Throughout the long crisis that has passed 
no question has arisen carrying with it the probability 
of such stupendous complications as the problem in- 
volved in the Montenegrin occupation of Scutari; and 
only the extreme pessimist, looking towards troubled 
Albania and the A©gean, will continue to open his 
morning paper in daily anticipation of the announcement 

that a European conflagration is imminent. 





Doubtless many explanations will now be forth- 
coming, depending upon the particular point of view, 
to account for the official surrender of the Albanian 
citadel and the consequent preservation of the world’s 
peace. Thus we shall hear severally of the vindication 
of the ambassadors, the triumph of Austria’s firmness, 
and the success that has attended the suasion of M. 
Sazonoff. Careful analysis, however, will reveal no 
one single cause but a combination of circumstances that 
has brought about’an inevitable situation. Further, 
careful analysis will establish yet again the solidarity 
and strength of the Triple Entente as the deciding 
factor in European diplomacy. To lay the credit at the 
door of one statesman in St. Petersburg, or to give 
unstinted praise to the Ambassadors of the nations, 
betrays a narrow outlook that cannot possibly embrace 
the truth. Equally wrong would it be to view the situa- 
tion that now exists, from the standpoint of Austria’s 
martial attitude. We shall find on deeper examination 
that in its recent display of strength is shown trans- 
parently the pathetic plight of the dual monarchy, and 
that the men who guide its destinies, so far from having 
exhibited a vigorous and positive initiative, have 
been borne along on an irresistible stream only to be 
rescued at the critical moment by the agency which 
directs perhaps the main current of that stream. 


What are the facts? The evolution of Continental 
Europe is being slowly but surely determined by the 
evolution of the Slav and German peoples. That is 
a law which, with a realisation of their duty to pos- 
terity, European statesmen do not fail to take into 
account in framing a far-seeing policy. But to Austria- 
Hungary it constitutes a matter of grave and ever- 
present concern. For the heterogeneous population 
that owes allegiance to the Habsburg monarchy con- 
tains a vast proportion of Slavs. It is, therefore, both 
within and without her gates that Austria must watch 
with ceaseless vigilance. Bearing this double necessity 
in mind, let us attempt appreciation of the difficulties 
inseparable from Count Berchtold’s position through- 
out the Balkan campaign. In almost any other country 
where the conditions existing amid neighbouring terri- 
tories might menace the national interests it would be 
a comparatively simple affair so to marshal the forces 
of public sentiment as to provide for an adequate 
measure of public support even in the contingency of a 
resort to arms. Indeed, in the usual run of modern 
historical instances it is not so much a case of having 
to beat up the support of the populace as it is of 
having to curb its ardour. With Austria the case was 
different. In spite of reiterated declarations made to 
the world through inspired Press channels, not alone in 
Vienna, that the entire nation was strung to a high 
pitch of military enthusiasm, the simple fact remained 
that vast communities of Austrian Slavs were prepared 
bitterly to resent any act of overt hostility which the 
monarchy might commit against their kinsmen in the 
Balkans. It was the knowledge of this certainty, 
more, perhaps, than any other factor, that imposed 
restraint in the highest quarters in Vienna. No one 
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knew better than Count Berchtold the national peril 
that would be threatened had a crusade been waged 
against the Allies; for it is impossible to imagine 
operations being confined to the Montenegrins. Then, 
looking still farther afield, the Foreign Minister 
realised that the time had not arrived when, if the 
conflagration spread, the forces of the Alliance could 
reckon confidently on success, were they to be arrayed 
against the forces of the Entente. 


The lessons to be learnt from the crisis now happily 
passed afford the key to the situation as it exists in 
Europe to-day. Let us see. The triumph of the Bal- 
kan States over Turkey has brought a great accession 
of strength to Slavism. From this basis, which is 
universally accepted, we can proceed. It is abundantly 
clear that in Slav or German ideals two stupendous 
influences are brought into direct opposition. But 
automatically the young States have become identified 
in a political sense with the Triple Entente; for, apart 
from relations of kinship which bind them to Russia, 
national requirements demand that they be given 
approach to the money markets of France and Eng- 
land. Thus in a positive measure a community of 
interests beyond all human ordering has brought added 
strength and prestige to a compact which makes for 
the peace of Europe. To look back for a moment on 
the events of the past six months, we can detect no 
flaw in the effective solidarity, the inherent loyalty, of 
the Entente. Question after question which remained 
for international settlement outside the field of battle 
was finally disposed of without injury to the welfare 
of the various Allies—consummations directly due to 
the frank and purposeful relations existing between 
Russia, France, and England. Supported by her 
friend and her ally, Russia throughout the crisis has 
been able to combine wise counsel with encouragement, 
and so to prevent the area of hostilities from spreading 
beyond the Balkans. Over Scutari she may be said to 
have saved Austria from herself without lowering the 
dignity or harming the interests of Montenegro, whose 
destiny, she is persuaded, will advance with the 
destinies of the Balkan States. 


As something even stronger than a counterpoise to 
the Triple Alliance, therefore, the effectiveness of the 
Entente has been established by the sequence of events 
that are now drawing to a close. But, viewed in the 
light of those events, what conclusions do we arrive at 
as to the former compact? The answer is simple. At 
present Germany is not prepared for the demands that 
would be made on her military resources were she 
obliged to defend both her Eastern and Western 
frontiers; while Austria shrinks from the alternative to 
peace knowing well that such an alternative would in- 
volve a war of subjugation, within or without her terri- 
tories, the issue of which no man could foretell. We 
find, then, that a spirit of reason has entered into the 
counsels of Europe, reason inspired by conscious 
strength as far as the Entente partners are concerned, 
and dictated in other quarters by the realisation of the 
actuality of that strength. 








MOTORING 


EADERS of the technical motor journals, and 
those interested in the columns which practically 
every lay journal of importance now considers it neces- 
sary to devote to motor matters, are apparently 
threatened with a resumption of the controversy be- 
tween the R.A.C. and the Victor Tyre Company, and, 
to speak frankly, one is getting just a little tired of 
the whole matter. Everybody knows that the Club 
stultified itself by first of all accepting the invitation 
to conduct the test, and subsequently declining, with- 
out advancing any valid reason—or, for that matter, 
any reason at all—for its change of mind. And every- 
body also knows that, unable to withstand any longer 
the storm of adverse. criticism, both from within and 
without, it abandoned its attitude of more or less 
dignified silence and endeavoured to justify its con- 
duct, the result was not edifying, or in any way cal- 
culated to enhance the reputation of the Club. What 
good, therefore, can be expected from a resumption 
of the dispute is not obvious to the outsider. Even 
the Victor Tyre Company, which has secured such a 
magnificent advertisement by its clever exploitation of 
the Club’s stupidity, will run a risk of wearying the 
motoring community by a prolongation of the discus- 
sion, and the Club itself has certainly nothing to gain 
by re-entering the controversial arena. The salient fact 
arising out of the tyre test is that the Victor, in an 
exhaustive competitive trial, conducted under condi- 
tions the fairness and impartiality of which have not 
been disputed by anybody, decisively proved its 
rivals in the contest, and this, we think, should amply 
satisfy its makers and induce them to let sleeping dogs 
lie. 

The 1913 edition of the A.A. and M.U. Handbook, 
which has just been issued to members, has as its main 
feature the classified hotel section, in the preparation 
of which the Association has been engaged for several 
years. It consists of a list of no fewer than 1,100 
hotels in Great Britain and Ireland, every one of which 
has been carefully inspected and can be recommended 
to the touring motorist. The “star’’ system of classi- 
fication is again adopted, the number of stars placed 
against the name of each hotel indicating its standing, 
and enabling the motorist to know in advance what to 
expect in the way of accommodation and charges. It 
will be observed that since last year a large number of 
hotels have been added to those already classified, and 
as the work of inspection and classification is still 
steadily proceeding it is hoped that it will be practi- 
cally completed this year. The Handbook also con- 
tains a list of about 1,400 garages in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Wales, with comprehensive informa- 
tion as to the facilities afforded by each, and full 
details of the beats covered by the cyclist patrols, the 
points at which telephones have already been installed 
in sentry boxes on the main roads, etc. This telephone 
service is being extended as rapidly as possible, and 
will undoubtedly be of great assistance to members in 
many ways, such as the calling up of garages for tyres, 
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replacements of parts, assistance in case of breakdowns, 
etc., or the instructing en route of hotels for the pre- 


paration of meals and sleeping accommodation. There 
is also a very useful section of the book devoted to 
motor law, and one to instructions to the motorist 
how to proceed in case of accident or any of the other 
possible contingencies of the road. The whole is 
condensed irito a compact little volume, almost small 
enough to carry in the waistcoat pocket, and one is 
justified in saying that no motorist should be without a 
copy. 

Judging from the number of cars one sees on the road 
with badly placed and sometimes almost illegible 
number plates, there seems to be ample scope for the 
new type of plate introduced to our notice by Messrs. 
Taylors, of Wolverhampton. The groundwork of this 
plate consists of copper wire mesh painted black, and 
on this are attached the letters and numbers, which are 
of polished aluminium. In this way the identification 
marks stand out conspicuously, and are always neat in 
appearance. The plates can be attached either to the 
front axle or the radiator, and when in the latter posi- 
tion they have the advantage of not diminishing the 
eficiency of the cooling surface. We understand that 
the price of these fitments, which certainly enhance the 
appearance of the car, is very moderate. 

In referring above to the tyre trial, it is stated that 
its bona fides as a fair and impartial competitive test 
has not been questioned in any quarter. We find, 
however, that this is not quite accurate. In the King’s 
Bench Division the other day, before Mr. Justice 
Darling and a special jury, an action for libel, brought 
by the Victor Tyre Company against the editor, pro- 
prietor, and publisher of the Fize/d, was tried. It was 
alleged by the plaintiff company that in an article 
written by the motoring correspondent of that journal 
the suggestion was made that the test was not an honest 
one, and that the R.A.C. had declined to be a party 
to it on that ground. In the result a verdict in favour 
of the Victor Tyre Company was returned, with damages 
of £75 and costs against the Field. R. B. H. 





In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
Stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


HE King of Montenegro has given up Scutari. This, 
in the opinion of the Stock Exchange, ends the 
crisis on the Continent. Saturday saw a sharp 

“bear’’ attack upon various stocks, especially Yankees. 
But on Monday morning everything was very good. 
This looks like manipulation of a very undesirable charac- 
ter and international punters have no hesitation in saying 
that the King of Montenegro runs a joint book with a 
well-known firm of foreign bankers and speculators. These 
curious stories are always current in the City and need 
not be believed. But whether kings or boursiers are the 








gamblers, there is no doubt that someone had inside in- 
formation. 

The really disquieting feature of the position is the 
weakness of French rentes and the withdrawal of French 
money from New York. These two Circumstances com- 
bined lead one to think that the French, at any rate, are 
not completely converted to peace. Our own Stock Ex- 
change laughs at the complications; says they are bluff 
and tells all its clients to buy. 

Numberless new issues have made their appearance. 
Messrs. Rothschilds have the market against them in the 
Brazilian loan. The price is quoted 1 discount. At this 
figure the issue looks a very attractive South American 
investment. But Brazil is not popular with the City and 
the Bahia Tramways case has not improved the feeling. 
It is an unfortunate thing that so many Brazilian towns 
should have more or less repudiated their engagements. 
The Lever Brothers 6 per cent. ‘‘C’’ Preference shares at 
21s. are a sound industrial, and the Partington Steel and 
Iron Co. 5 per cent. Debentures guaranteed by Pearson 
and Knowles are equally good. The well-known house of 
Higginson offered some 6 per cent. 4-year notes in the 
United Fruit Company, a well-known American business. 
They seem a very reasonable short dated security. The 
Burmah Oil Company is bringing out Motor Spirit Re- 
fineries with a capital of £500,000. It seems to me that 
the promotion profit here is excessive. Numberless small 
companies have made their appearance, but none of them 
deserve the attention of the serious investor. 

Money.—lIf the political outlook clears up, then, no 
doubt, the Bank of England will reduce its rate to 4 per 
cent. Money has become much cheaper and three months’ 
bills have been done at 3%. But everything depends upon 
the Bank of France. If this great bank can see its way 
to reduce rates, then our own bank must follow suit. The 
general opinion in the City is in favour of a 4 per cent. 
rate. 

ForEIGNERS.—International stocks were hardly affected 
at all by the good news from the Near East. The in- 
trigues in regard to China still go on. Reuter declares 
that the loan arranged with the Five Power group will 
be carried out. My own information is of a different 
character. I do not think that Yuan Shi Kai will dare to 
force such a loan on the South. He knows that his army 
will not fight, and in my opinion he has not even gone the 
length of signing the loan. I am assured that China has 
been offered seven millions by a strong group in London 
on good terms. It is a pity Sir Edward Grey cannot see 
his way to abandon the Four Powers. 1 hear that France 
is thinking of following the example of the United States. 

Home Rar_s.—The strength of this market lies in the 
fact that none of the jobbers have any securities on their 
books. Consequently the smallest purchase frightens them 
out of their skin. The public, in spite of the low prices, 
have not bought largely, and we may consider such rise 
as has occurred to be due to professional buying. Not only 
are traffics very good, but both passenger and goods rates 
are higher. Traders are also being charged demurrage 
on wagons. There is very little doubt that all English 
railways will have a splendid half year ; 1894 Great Central 
Preference are now being bid for and the price has risen to 
79. I still think Great Western a cheap purchase. 

YANKEES.—The American market is strangely weak. 
No “‘bull’’ leader has appeared, and the ‘‘bears’’? have 
everything their own way. They now pretend that they do 
not like the decision of the Supreme Court only to extend 
the time for the completion of the Harriman dissolution 
till July 1. Surely this a few weeks ago would have been 
considered an admirable arrangement. The truth is 
American gambling sentiment is ‘‘bearish’’; so ‘‘bearish’’ 
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that I look for a sharp reaction. Crops are good and trade 
is certainly not bad. If the European position clears up 
there is nothing to prevent a big rise in Yankee rails. I 
do not suggest an immediate purchase, but it must be ad- 
mitted that Union Pacifics at 152} look remarkably cheap. 
Southern Pacific have been heavily sold down to 99. Here 
the position is somewhat different. The railway is in good 
form. The weak spot, of course, is the fact that Union 
will have to market the whole of its shares. This the 
dealers know. I see little chance of a rise in Southern 
Pacific. Steels have been weak. There are two things 
against this stock: one is a reduction in the tariff, and 
the other is the possibility of the Government dissolving 
the Merger. 

RuBBER.—-There is a little better tone in the rubber mar- 
ket, but it cannot be said that the reports have given 
buyers much encouragement. However, raw rubber is 
harder at 3s. 6d., due, it is said, to a rig in the Brazilian 
market. Plantation is now quoted 4d. a lb. lower than 
fine hard cured Para. Some good news has come in from 
the United Malaysian. If the directors would only write 
down the £1 shares to 1s. they would be able to pay off 
their debts to Messrs. Vanderbilt and Goelet and give the 
shareholders a dividend. At its present capitalisation the 
position is hopeless. The output of rubber is very large, 
working costs have been reduced 50 per cent., and the 
price of 4elutong has fallen 40 per cent. Malacca at 8? 
seems to me much too high. 

O1L..—The Oil groups interested in Maikop say that any 
moment Mr. McGarvey will bring in a gusher on the deep 
level plots now being bored, and they look for a boom in 
Maikop shares. Personally, I think that the public are 
thoroughly sick of oil shares. If there is anything to be 
bought, it should be Shell. This company has had a mag- 
nificent year. I am told that the profits will be over 2} 
millions. How much will be written off for depreciation I 
cannot say, but it is quite clear that an increased dividend 
and probably a bonus will be paid. The Burmah Company 
will also have profits two or three times bigger than last 
year. 

Mines.—In the mining market everyone is hopeful that 
we shall see a revival. The syndicates have the money 
subscribed for a ‘‘bull’’? campaign. All they ask for now. is 
the confidence of the public. The Fanti Consols meeting 
does not show that the mining directors possess this con- 
fidence, and the Globe and Phcenix meeting points the same 
way. Perhaps when directors treat shareholders fairly and 
give them information as and when they receive it, we may 
get a boom in mines. Waihi report is very bad. This 
mine appears to have come to the end of its life. Lonely 
figures are a shade better, but the company is grossly over- 
capitalised. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—The report of the expert committee on 
the Marconi and other wireless systems was hailed by the 
jobbers as a “‘bull’’ point for Marconi. But in my opinion 
it has settled the contract for good and all. Clearly, both 
the Poulsen and the Goldschmidt can compete with the 
Marconi, and both appear both quicker and more secret. 
Marconi shares, however, should not be sold, as I hear that 
the company have made large profits, and that another rig 
is contemplated. RAYMOND RADCLYFFE. 


PREMIER OIL AND PIPE LINE COMPANY. 

This company continues to maintain its production. In- 
cluding an output for April of 20,600 tons, it has pro- 
duced altogether during the past eleven months 237,770 
tons of oil. Based on present prices this should give an 
approximate divisible profit for the financial year of 
£350,000, after providing for royalties, working expenses, 
boring costs, depreciation, etc. Hitherto a dividend at the 





rate of 10 per cent. has been paid on the Ordinary shares, 
but the company’s increased prosperity is engendering 
a belief that the rate of distribution for this year will 
be exceeded. Market dealings in the shares are becoming 
increasingly active and the price is talked up in market 
circles from the present level of about 17s. to 30s., at 
which price they would still be attractive. Purchasers may 
be reminded that the present quotation carries with it the 
six months’ dividend to April 30. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THOSE MAD SUFFRAGETTES. 


To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 

Dear Sir,—I wonder what kind of men those can be who 
pretend to admire and respect the utterly depraved and 
insensate “tactics” and devilry of the so-called “ militant” 
suffragettes! For, if such creatures are not “‘irre- 
sponsibles,” then they must be downright criminals. 
Moreover, wherein consists the virtue of undue forbear- 
ance on such account? For, to be over-regardful of the 
essence of forbearance, on all womanly account, is to 
invite and court woman’s direct and pronounced con- 
tempt, since all normally constituted and well organised 
women love and respect strength and manhood in all 
sexual relationship. They have no “use” and no regard 
whatever for “weaklings” and mere echoes! What they 
do care for in men is ability and individuality. Hence, 
while those ‘‘militants’’ may profess to countenance and 
appreciate the “support” and endorsation of such “he 
suffragettes” as may serve their momentary purpose, they 
may be depended upon to treat such poor weaklings not 
a bit better than the fabled ‘‘she spider’’ monster treated 
her unfortunate “he mate,” the moment it suits their fell 
purpose ! And were it not a pity that such poor 
degenerates should be permitted to thus immolate them- 
selves at the “shrine” of militant womanhood? It might 
be well for the common interests of humanity to be thus 
well rid of such weaklings. But what most surprises me 
is that any man should so confuse and confound the true 
sense of things as to regard it as “gentlemanly,” or as 
an evidence of being an “English gentleman,” to suffer a 
number of so-called women to make a common nuisance 
of themselves and to violate every law and canon of com- 
mon decency and propriety, under any pretext whatever. 
And just as inconceivable (from any common-sense stand- 
point) is the attitude, or frame of mind, of one who pro- 
fesses to regard such viragoes and termagants as the 
suffragettes as “tender and delicate women,” whose very 
‘delicacy’? should appeal to ‘‘ English gentlemen!” 
Extremely funny this, as it seems to me! 

And just as extremely illogical as it is amusing, seeing 
that these suffragette anarchists and lunatics invariably 
insist upon their perfect equality and utter independence; 
and yet they are just as invariably glad to take advantage 
of police protection as they are ready to provoke and 
insult such protectors whenever they. can safely do so! 
Hence it is all nonsense to rave about “tenderness” and 
“delicacy.” For really can there be anything less tender 
than a rampant suffragette? What the mad creatures 
most need is discipline and mental treatment. 

Buffalo, U.S.A. Epwin RIDLEY. 


BACON AND SHAKESPEARE. 

To the Editor of THe ACADemy. 
Sir,—1 do not know how it is, unless it be that | 
acquired the little learning I possess without their aid, but 
somehow I never had much faith in ‘‘Professors.”” ! 


M. 
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should have thought that one writing under that proud 
title, and from a college of such renown, too, as that of 
Poona in the Deccan, and who, moreover, can boast, as I 
understand, of the high academical distinction of a Pass 
Degree (B.A. without honours) in the University of Cam- 
bridge, would have given us more indications of sound 
scholarship, wide reading, and logical deduction, than he 
has done in the letters which he has _ addressed 
to you under the above heading. But, alas! pro- 
fession and practice do not always go _ together, 
and your correspondent’s case is, as it appears to me, no 
exception to this rule, as | think I pointed out in my last 
letter as regards at least his proficiency in Latin, and as 
| am now prepared to show in this respect also of his 
excursions into the field of English literature. 

For let me briefly examine his last pronunciamento. 
“Milton,” says this learned Professor, “was a younger 
contemporary of Bacon and knew all the literary people of 
the day.” Well, yes—Milton was a younger contem- 
porary of Bacon—a very “younger contemporary.” He 
was born when Bacon was fifty-two, and, therefore, they 
no doubt chummed together, and, though no two men 
could possibly be, socially, politically, or philosophically, 
more different, “doubtless” the friends of the one were 
the friends of the other. ‘‘ Doubtless,” also the same is 
true of John Milton, the young Puritan student, and 
William Shakspere, or Shaxper, the player of Strat- 
ford. During that last eight years of the player’s life, 
I should not be surprised to hear from your professional 
correspondent in his next letter that the latter often nursed 
the former on his knees, telling him pretty stories of his 
boyish freaks in Stratford and his more manly dissipa- 
tions in after life in London, and that was why the dear 
little Puritan boy spoke so nicely of his Stratford friend in 
his after days, calling him ‘‘My Shakespeare,’”’ and 
speaking of him as— 

‘* Sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child 
Warbling his native wood notes wild!” 


But, to speak more seriously, does your correspondent 
really think that such stuff as this will go down with 
sensible men, who have some, even if only a “schoc'boy,” 
acquaintance, with John Milton—John Milton, the Puritan, 
who probably never entered a playhouse in his life, and 
would have thought it profanation to do it? In 
“L’Allegro,” indeed, he does use the above named terms 
as regards “Shakespeare,” thereby showing entire 
ignorance of the ‘‘Shakespeare works,’’ which it is abso- 
lutely impossible he could ever have read, to have thus 
spoken of them. Fancy, indeed—only just fancy, the 
application of ‘‘wood notes wild’’ to the tragic scenes of 
“Macbeth”? or the pathetic reflections of Lear, or the 
philosophical declamations of Hamlet ! 

But what then could Milton have meant by using such 
pretty phrases as regards “Shakespeare”? Well, it is 
not my duty to give instruction to any man, much less a 
Professor, but my theory has always been (and I think it 
is one which must commend itself to any man who has 
studied the life and character of such a man as John 
Milton) that to him (Milton) “Shakespeare” was what it 
was to some before and has been to thousands since, but 
a name, in Milton’s case, not associated so much, if at 
all, with the plays (which, as I have said, it seems im- 
possible he could ever have read), but the many ‘‘Sweet 
Lyrics” or songs by which they are interspersed and 
lightened. Many of these by Milton’s time had become 
popular, apart from the plays, and some of them had been 
set to music, and it was of these ‘‘doubtless’’ (as Sir S. 
Lee would say) that Milton (himself a musician) must 
have been thinking when he spoke of “wood notes wild” 
and Shakespeare “warbling” them. 


This, at least, is how I read this otherwise utterly in- 
comprehensible reference by Milton to ‘ Shakespeare.” 
But not so, apparently, your learned Professor. He sees 
in the strange couplet only clear proof that (in Milton’s 
opinion) ‘‘Shakespeare’’ was ‘‘no scholar,’’ thus confirm- 
ing my view as to Milton’s complete ignorance of 
“Shakespeare,” but bringing himself into direct conflict 
with most of the ablest of Shakespearean champions on 
his Own side—his brother “Professor” Churton Collins, 
and others to wit—who declare that the plays are chock 
full of learning of all kinds, and particularly of law, as 
we Baconians also believe. And in this awkward quan- 
dary | will leave your Professor, so far as Milton is con- 
cerned. 

But how about Keats? For a parallel between the man 
of Stratford and his productions, the plays, chock full of 
learning of all kinds, as they are now generally admitted 
to be, and Keats with his purely imaginative works, we 
have only to turn, says Mr. Rawlinson, to the latter. 
“Keats,” he declares, “knew as little of the classics as 
Shakespeare,’’ that is, from his point of view, the man of 
Stratford, who knew little or none. But here your corre- 
spondent comes into conflict not only with Professor 
Collins, but with “facts—stubborn facts,” as they are 
generally called. For Keats, though “no scholar” in the 
severe sense of the term—no Porson, say, or Westcott— 
was a well educated youth, capable of passing, I should 
say (though not, perhaps, with honours) the B.A. exam. 
at Cambridge, of which your correspondent is so proud, 
while his ample opportunities of reading, and his early 
introduction into literary society of the best kind, would 
give him somewhat of that ‘‘Greek mood,’’ which, as your 
correspondent says, is reflected in his writings. But to 
compare those writings, matchless in their way, with the 
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profound research and comprehensive learning embodied 
in the plays is—well, unworthy even of a “ Professor.” 

And with these remarks, Sir, I would gladly conclude 
this letter having, as I think, said enough to show that 
even a Critic of the eminence of your correspondent is not 
quite infallible. But, in one part of his letter, your corre- 
spondent, as I consider, has gone far beyond the bounds 
of all legitimate criticism, by a personal reflection, against 
which I wish to protest with all the energy of which I am 
capable. I refer, of course, to his remarks about that 
amiable, accomplished, and universally respected lady, 
Miss Delia Bacon. ‘‘ She,’’ says your correspondent — 
“brutally,” as the French would say, and as I venture to 
think—“ died in a madhouse.” Yes, I reply, so she did, 
driven thereto, in part, by the contumely heaped upon her 
by “Professors” of her time, for the crime of expressing, 
and modestly expressing, her sincere doubts as to the truth 
of the generally received opinion of the authorship of the 
“Shakespeare” plays. Is that, I ask, a subject on which 
to dwell with apparent satisfaction, not to say ferocity? 
And, is the imputation that obviously underlies it, that all 
Baconians must, therefore, be more or less mad, one to be 
justified? | Were, I would ask, such men of supposed 
sanity as Hallam, Disraeli, Palmerston, and many others 
mad when they practically hinted the same doubts? And 
was the hard-headed, outspoken John Bright in the same 
category when he roundly declared that the man who 
believed that “the player of Stratford wrote Hamlet was 
a fool’’? or, are we all mad who refuse to regard the 
“Pundit” of Poona (to retort in his own language) as the 
final referee on this vexed question? 

Leaving him to reply to these inquiries, I am, Sir, yours 
most faithfully, Joun HuTcHINsoN. 

Dullatur House, Hereford. 


To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 


Sir,—The Baconians claim for Bacon the Shakespeare 
plays as philosophical works in dramatic form, and assert, 
they were never written for the theatre. That Bacon pub- 
lished them himself in Folio, under the name of Shake- 
speare. That they were Bacon’s authentic writings. 
Every word being from his own hand. Unless these state- 
ments can be proved to be true, the Baconian theory of 
authorship of these works, by Bacon, fails. Speculative 
evidence, strained to its utmost meaning, has been given 
in support of the Baconian theory, and the following is the 
latest example. Your correspondent ‘‘Holofernes’’ calls 
attention to the peculiarly Italian form of betrothal in the 
“Taming of the Shrew’’ (II, i) as evidence that the author 
must have visited Italy and gained his knowledge of the 
custom on the spot. That Bacon during 1579-1584 was 
doing nothing, that he probably visited Italy, and the 
inference is—Bacon wrote the ‘‘Taming of the Shrew.’’ 
But the authorship cannot be so easily assigned. The 
‘Taming of the Shrew’’ is a reconstruction of an old play 
called the ‘‘Taming of a Shrew’’; both were planned and 
written by anonymous authors. What Shakespeare did 
was to improve the characterisation and turn it into the 
spirited play as we now have it. The Englishman Italian- 
ated living and travelling in Italy, would bring home into 
England out of Italy the religion, the learning, the policy, 
the experience, the manners of Italy. And Italy was the 
land of romance for the imagination of Elizabethan Eng- 
land. Englishmen became familiar with Italian cities, 
their customs, language and topography. So any drama- 
tist of the time could have easily acquired all the know- 
ledge he wanted for a play without having first gained it 
on the spot. ‘‘Holofernes’’ claims the Shrew for Bacon, 


did Bacon pen the following passage in Act 1, Sc. 2?— | 


| 
| 
! 
| 





Petruchio: Signor Hortensio, come you to part the fray, 
Con tutto il core, ben trovato, may | say. 

Hortensio: Alla nostra casa ben venuto, molto honorato 
Signior mio Petruchio.— 

Grumio: Nay, ’tis no matter, sir, what he ‘leges in Latin. 


Here, in Padua, ‘‘the nursery of arts,’’ two gentlemen 
speak in Italian; but Grumio, the servant, an Italian, 
mistakes his native language for Latin! And the author 
spells ‘‘Petrucio’’ with an ‘‘h” in it! Who was the 
author? In the ‘‘Merchant of Venice,’’ where the scene 
is also ‘‘the pleasant garden of great Italy,’’ and where 
the Italian travel is of a very different order, we have a 
beautiful example of Wm. Shakespeare’s genuine work— 
not Bacon’s. 

In regard to ‘‘Love’s Labours Lost’’ it cannot be as 
‘*Holofernes’’ says that the author displays an ‘‘intimate 
knowledge of the Court of Navarre.’ All the incidents 
are of Wm. Shakespeare’s creation. The King of 
Navarre, Biron, Longeville and the Duc de Mane were 
familiar personages to the Elizabethans. Shakespeare 
simply borrowed those names for his characters, who talk 
English in the fashion of ingenious speech that had been 
introduced from Italy, the style of which is to be found 
in John Lyly’s ‘‘Euphues’’ and Robert Greene’s ‘‘Mena- 
phon.’’ ‘‘Love’s Labours Lost’’ contains no politics: it 
is a dramatic plea against shaping our lives by narrow 
rules and artificial systems. Gervinus has remarked that 
the tone of the Italian school prevails in this comedy more 
than in any other. But Shakespeare did not merely re- 
produce dramatic types or stock figures ; he had his eye on 
the affectations and mannerisms of his own day. ‘It is 
necessary for exciting interest of any kind that the subject 
assumed should be as it were translated into the manners 
as well as the age we live in.’’ Shakespeare does not 
imitate the mode of speaking at Court; his kings and 
their associates talk in blank verse. ‘‘Love’s Labours 
Lost’? was published in 1598, as ‘‘newly corrected and 
augmented by W. Shakspere.’”’? The additions are most 
clumsily inserted. 

The running comment by Costard while the King is 
reading a leter is not courtly behaviour. The padding 
throughout was probably added to give the comedians 
more prominent parts. The song at the end is tacked on, 
and is strangely contrasted with that which precedes it. 
The above two plays never came from Bacon’s pen; they 
belonged to the theatre, and the managers had them 
altered for reproduction. 

The First Folio stands as a permanent contradiction of 
anything and everything that the Baconians can with all 
their ingenuity and inventiveness bring forward in support 
of their theory that Shakespeare was not the author of his 
own works. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

London, E.C. 

April 23, 1913. 


Tom JONES. 


To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


Sir,—There is one argument which even that profound 
scholar, Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, has overlooked. 

It is this :— 

The greatest character in the so-called Shakesperean 
plays is Hamlet. 

Why Hamlet? 

Hamlet is a diminutive. It means little ham. Little 
Ham is BACON. (‘‘Hang hog is latten for Bacon.”’) 

So Bacon wrote ‘‘Hamlet.’’ And if ‘‘Hamlet,’’ why not 
‘‘Othello,’’ ‘‘Lear,’’ ‘‘Julius Czsar’’—anything, in fact? 

This, I hope, settles the question, and dethrones for 
ever that drunken, illiterate, comical booer (and bore) 
Shaxpere, the Stratford mountebank. 
Will Sir Edwin deign to tell us whether he approves of 
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this contribution to his theory from the humblest of his 
admirers? I am, etc., BACONIAN. 

My real name, not for publication, is given below. I 
should be delighted to hear from fellow-Baconians upon 
the subject of my discovery. 


THE LONGEST SENTENCE, 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 


Sir,—A few days ago I was challenged by a reader of 
THe AcApDeEmy to produce a longer sentence—literary, not 
criminal—than the one Mr. Gladstone perpetrated at Bir- 
mingham on an important occasion. This was Mr. Glad- 
stone’s sentence :— 


**Sir Charles Forster and Gentlemen—It is 
a great thing and a great praise to any con- 
stituency that it is able fo maintain that standard of 
judgment and approbation and attachment which Wal- 
sall has maintained for so long a period while repre- 
sented by Sir Charles Forster, to whom I owe a debt 
of gratitude for what he has most truly called an 
unswerving support, but I may say a support that 
did not derive its entire value even from its singu- 
larly decided character in reference to the principles of 
liberalism, but likewise from the entire character and 
action of the man who has been successful in making 
liberal principles honoured by the whole house in asso- 
ciation with active Parliamentary service rendered to 
the House of Commons as such, without respect to 
party, while at the same time he has been one, no 
doubt, as he has said himself, of the most intelligent 
upholders of the principles of party as being a neces- 
sary, though a secondary, instrument for promoting 
the benefit of the work and the empire.’’ 


This is a good long sentence of 176 words, but I 
answered my correspondent with the remark that your 
columns hold perhaps the record, as in THe AcapEMy 
of March 1 this year I wrote—210 words—the following 
sentence :— 


** Who, I would ask, was the more likely inventor 
of new words and phrases—the ‘ Man of Stratford,’ 
with his Warwickshire ‘ patois,’ who left school at 
the age of thirteen or fourteen to become a butcher’s 
apprentice, whose father and mother (also his daugh- 
ter) could not write their names (except by a ‘ sign 
manual ’ or ‘ mark,’ according to Sir Sidney Lee), and 
who left his ‘ bookless’ native town without an edu- 
cation in English (as English, except the A B C per 
the horn book—the Bible was not even taught— 
formed no part of any grammar school curriculum in 
the days of Elizabeth), but with a vocabulary, accord- 
ing to Max Miller and Stopford Brooke, of 15,000 
pure English words, many of them used for the first 
time—a vocabulary twice as large as the scholarly 
Milton’s—or the great philosopher and scholar, care- 
fully educated, whose father was tutor to Edward VI., 
and afterwards Lord-keeper, and whose mother was 
governess to the same King, and spoke and wrote 
Latin, Greek, Italian, and French ‘as her native 
tongue,’ the boy who had left Cambridge at the age 
of 15, as there was nothing more they could teach 
him, the genius who in his youth declared, ‘I have 
taken all knowledge to be my province’? ”’ 


When I penned this sentence I had no intention of beating 
Gladstone’s record; but perhaps your readers can supply 
me with a longer published sentence at their convenience. 
I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

GEORGE STRONACH. 
Edinburgh, April 14, 1913. 





E@NIKH BIBAIO@HKH, A@HNAI. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 


Sir,—The importance of the modern Greek language, 
formerly called Romaic, will rise after the recent military 
triumph of the young Hellenic Monarchy, and its consider- 
able extension. If THe Acapemy is not received in the 
National Library in Athens, it ought to be, because THE 
ACADEMY was first founded there. Here is a specimen of 
Greek prose from the pen of its director, which is too simple 
to need a translation for those to whom it will seem inte- 
resting. Epwarp S. Dopcson. 


E@NIKH BIBAIO@HKH, A@HNAI. Tq 21 Mapriov, 1913. 
"Agvorime Kipre, xabtoropew tyiv ywwordv, ote rapedndOynoay ro 
bd’ ipiv dwpnPévra cis rHv éOvixtv BeBAvoOnxynv “ Byzantium and 
Other Poems by B. A. Marshall, London, 1831,” orevdopev 
88 va exppdownev tyiv Oeppas edyaprrias da 1d évdiaéepov dep 
eigare rpds rAovricpov Tov Ovixdu iSpiparos Sutwos mpoiordpeOa. 
‘O*Edopos. pds rév ’Agtéripov K vptov- 

EpouarD S. Dopcson. 

The Union Society, Oxford. 
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